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F THE WEEK. 
NEWS O 

E rumour of last week that the American Government were 
yeti to make some concession on the subject of the Indirect 
Claims has been confirmed by all the news, official and unofficial, 
of this week, and on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gran- 
ville declared from their places in Parliament that though the 
‘written despatch just received does not alter the situation, subse- 
quent (telegraphic) intelligence had led them to expect that the 
differences between the two Governments would soon be settled in 
@ manner perfectly satisfactory to both peoples. It is, however, 
positively denied, ostensibly on Lord Granville’s own authority, 
‘that any general international engagement to discredit all Indirect 
Claims on account of the escape of cruisers like the Alabama 
das been proposed by Mr. Fish for the future; and we are told 
that a joint instruction to the Arbitrators limiting their attention 
¢o the Direct Claims is impossible, since they must look for their 
guidance solely to the Treaty of Washington. Mr. Fish only pro- 
poses'that the Government of the United States should instruct 
@acir counsel, Messrs. Cushing, Evarts, and Wayte, before the 
@ribuval, not to press the Indirect Claims, and that the tribunal 
should be “ officiously,”—not officially,—informed of the arrange- 
eent entered into by the two parties. 








The danger we have now to guard against,—and it seems 
jomgs*,'..+est our Government, being relieved of most of their 
of actual damayes for the Indirect Claims, should accept 
the authority of the Tribunal without further hesitation. Iu that 
case, the Arbitrators may assert that’ under the Treaty of 
Whshington they are eufpowered to deal with the Indirect Claims, 
and may give judgment on the demands of the American Case, in 
apite of the silence of the American counsel, and our position 
would be most ambiguous and unpleasant. We should have 
tacitly acquiesced in the authority of the tribunal by not pro- 
testing against it, and balf Europe might think us bound in honour 
by the award. The only safe course for us is to protest to the 
Tribunal of Arbitrators on the 15th June that we recognise in it 
no jurisdiction in relation to the Indirect Claims, and will not be 
bound by anything it may think fit to decide on that subject. 
But if we make such a protest, will not the United States assert 
that we are curtailing the Tribunal of its proper legal authority, 
and so retire from the arbitration? There seems to be the 
greatest possible danger of our being, we will not say entrapped, 
but drawn into a virtual recognition of the very authority we have 
hitherto consistently repudiated. 


The House of Commons had a surprise on Monday not alto- 
gether of a pleasant kind. Sir G. Jenkinson asked whether it 
was true that the British Government had promised if Canada 
would accept the Washington Treaty to guarantee a loan of 
£2,500,000 for the Canada and Pacific Railroad. Mr. Gladstone 
said it was true that the guarantee had been promised, but would 
not state the conditions of the promise until the papers were 
before Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s answer was sli ghtly embarrassed, 
and when Mr. Disraeli in his most pompous manner intimated that 
“considering the extraordinary character of the statement,” it 
would be becoming in the Government to make an immediate 





Wednesday, and afford a full history of the transaction, which 
2 


may be briefly summarized thus. After a long correspondence on 
the annoyance felt in Canada at the terms of the Treaty, the sale 
of the right of fishing, the opening of the St. Lawrence, and the 
absence of compensation for the Fenian raids, Lord Lisgar informs 
Lord Kimberley that if the Treaty is to be accepted by the 
Dominion, the hands of his Ministers must in some way be 
strengthened, and suggests a guarantee of £4,000,000 for the 
Canada and Pacific Railroad. The Secretary for the Colonies 
replies on 18th March, 1872, that if ‘‘ Canada would abandon all 
claims on Great Britain on account of the Fenian raids,” and - 
issue a proclamation to carry the Treaty into effect, “ Her 
Majesty's Government would engage, when the Treaty should 
have taken effect by the issue of such proclamation, that they would 
propose to Parliament to guarantee a Canadian loan of £2,500,000” 
for the Pacific Railway. This offer was at once accepted by tele- 
graph. We have commented on this singular transaction else- 
where, but may note here that it will probably rouse the most 
dangerous and acrid debate of this Session. 


The Convention of Liberal Republicans met at Cincinnati on 
Thursday, but no report of its proceedings has been as yet re- 
ceived. Ithas to prepareits ‘‘ platform,” which is a work of time, 
and to elect a candidate for the Presidency, often a very long 
business. It seems to be believed in the States that Mr. Greeley 
has no chance, and that the most probable choice is Governor 
Palmer, of Illinois, a Western man of some character and ability, 
though unknown outside the Union. A Convention of this kind, 
however, almost invariably nominates a ‘‘dark horse,” a man 
against whom no one has anything to say. The Democrats will 
announce their policy a week after the Cincinnati platform is out, 
and if the Cincinnati candidate is acceptable will vote for him 
en masse. As yet the betting is heavily in favour of General 
Grant, who has done nothing to alienate the masses, though much 
to irritate the politicians. The Herald, always Democrat in sym- 
pathy, has, we see, pronounced against him. 


The French Government has resolved to re-establish the Council 
of State, the body of experienced officials who control depart- 
mental work, decide all quarrels among functionaries, grant per- 
missions to prosecute them, revise the proceedings of the Councils 
of the Prefectures, and draw up all needful administrative laws. 
The Assembly has assented to the proposal, and has seated all 
Ministers in the Council, but has refused by 353 to $22 to allow 
the executive power to nominate the remainder of the Coungil. 
M. Thiers is greatly irritated by this decision, and intends to 
demand that it should be rescinded, which will, of course, be done. 
We have suggested elsewhere that if the Assembly allows him to 
nominate the 16 Members of the Council who are permanent, and 
the Assembly gives seats in it to the Cabinet and the 25 Members 
of the Permanent Committee of its own body, the Council would 
become a Senate which could do all the regular work and be 
respected for its executive power, and also perform all the more 
useful functions of an “ upper” House or chamber of revision, 
an institution needed to check sudden or rash decrees by the 
Assembly. 


Vesuvius has been in eruption all the week, and for a few days, 
notably on the 26th April, it was feared that Torre del Greco 
and other towns round the bay would be destroyed. The roar of 
the mountain was frightful, ‘like millions of peals of thunder 
roaring at the same time ;” a column of ashes was thrown up to 
such a height that they fell even in Naples, and in Portici lay an 
inch thick; while the lava, incessantly bursting through new 
orifices, poured down towards the sea. The number of persons 
killed is said not to exceed eighty, but the towns at the foot of 
the mountain were for a time depopulated, their inhabitants 
flying to Naples for security. On Thursday the flow of lava, 
though not ended, was decreasing, and Professor Palmieri, whose 
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observatory was at one time in great danger, reports that he con- 
sidered the eruption over. 





The Ballot Bill got out of committee on Thursday, after a great 
debate on a proposal by Mr. Synan that the presiding officer 
‘should mark the paper for a voter who could not read. Mr. 
Forster resisted this at first as dangerous to secrecy, but subse- 
quently gave way, seeing, we suppose, that a Ballot Bill could not 
be turned into a bill for disfranchising all voters who cannot read 
or write English. Mr. James was very sorrowful over the amend- 
ment, but it passed by 242 to 88, and on Thursday the Report will 
be brought up. We suppose some clause will then be added 
inflicting some penalty, say two days’ imprisonment, on the voter 
who wilfully shows his ballot-paper, as without this the Bill as it 
stands makes bribery an unpunishable amusement, and the best 
thing the Ultras could do would be to defeat the measure altogether. 
As it is, there is a rumour that a heavy division will take place 
upon the third reading, when a good many men who hate the 
Ballot will muster up courage to let their constituents see their real 
opinions. There is something after all’ very humiliating in the 
House passing a Bill for secret voting which, if the Members 
themselves voted secretly, they would reject by two to one. 


The Carlist insurrection in Spain seemed at the beginning of 
the week to be formidable, but all the reports of Friday indicate 
that itis dying away. Don Carlos’s proclamation, promising to 
restore the fueros or provincial liberties, excited great enthusiasm, 
which was fostered by the rural priests, who in Navarre and 
Biscay put themselves at the head of armed bands, stopped trains, 
and cut the telegraph wires. The strongest force was commanded 
by General Rada, and the different bands are said at one time 
to have numbered 15,000 men. The Army, however, remained 
faithful, General Serrano himself took the command in Navarre, 
and on the Ist May attacked Rada at a point some miles from 
Pampeluna, defeated him, and drove him over the French fron- 
tier. It is believed that Don Carlos himself has not left Geneva, 
fearing arrest in France, and that the movement will be speedily 
atanend. It has not been serious beyond Navarre and Biscay, 
and its main result has been to strengthen the King’s hands and 
drive the Radicals to accept him. 


Two telegrams have been received this week from Zanzibar, one 
announcing that natives have arrived there with news that Mr. 
Stanley, the agent despatched by the New York Herald to find 
Dr. Livingstone, has succeeded in his quest. ‘The great traveller 
is in safety at Ujijion Lake Tanganyika, and in company with 
Mr. Stanley. The other message announces that a tremendous 
hurricane has swept the island, and destroyed the town and all 
ships except the Abydos. The losses are estimated at £2,000,000, 
and 150 ships have perished. Both telegrams require confirma- 
tion and more details, the hurricane story in particular looking 
very doubtful. Wind in the East can do anything in the way of 
destruction, but it cannot create ships, and what should 150 vessels 
‘be doing off Zanzibar? 


On Wednesday, Mr. Jacob Bright brought on his Bill for 
extending the suffrage to women-householders,—the thin edge of 
the wedge, as everybody seemed to see for the first time on Wed- 
nesday, towards giving the suffrage to all adult women, married 
or single,—and it soon became apparent that a great reaction had 
taken place on the subject of the political rights of women since 
last session. Mr. Osborne Morgan was the first to say he should 
vote against the Bill this year, though he had voted for it last year, 
stating that in two years he had only met with two women who 
wished for the franchise, and expressing his disgust at the course 
taken by the women-politicians in agitating for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases’ Acts. The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. 
Serjeant Dowse) made the same confession of his intention to go 
over to the enemy, declaring that the Married Women’s Property 
Act had greatly altered the effect of this apparently small Bill, 
and had opened the door for giving all married women a vote, 
since they might hold in their own name freehold property coming 
to them after their marriage, and of course vote in respect of it. 


Mr. John Hardy and Lord Henry Scott also both explained their | 
intention of deserting the women ; and on the whole, the impres- | 


sion seemed very general that within the last year the best 
educated women had shown conspicuously their unfitness for 
Political conflict. The division showed a majority of 79 against 
the Bill (222 to 143), and in the division list of those who voted 
** No,” the names of strong and even advanced Liberals are conspi- 
enous; for instance, Mr. Childers, Mr. Clay, Mr. Colman, Mr. 
William Fowler, Mr. Leatham, Mr. J. D. Lewis, Mr. McArthur, 
Mr. ‘Winterbotham, and others. Mr. Disraeli, however, paired in 





| 
favour of the Bill, and very rightly, for it would bea decidedly Tory 
measure. ‘The Dissenting vote seemed to be against the women, 


Of course the Bill was the subject of a good many jokes. Mr. 
| Scourfield addressed the Speaker ‘‘ with sentiments tinged with. 


sadness and mournfulness, arising from the reflection that he wail! 


now probably addressing the last male occupant of the Speaker 
chair.” Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen argued that if only won 


householders were to have a vote, ‘‘a woman who had been taughé ‘ 


to regard the suffrage as a valuable right would think twice b fete 


she relinquished it by committing herself to a matrimonial bones 
and in many cases she might wish for an engagement of a legs 
disfranchising character.” The Irish Attorney-General, answer. 
ing the English Attorney-General, who had argued that becauge. 
we have Queens, and because Queens’ reigns have often been more 
splendid than Kings’, women should be electresses, said that he had 
yet to learn that the distinction of the statesmen and poets of 
Queen Anne’s reign was due to the fact ‘* that Queen Anne was a 
woman ;” adding, with superb impudence, “The Augustan age 
of English literature derived its name not from a woman of the 
name of Augusta who was then on the throne, but from 
Augustus.” No doubt jokes of that kind do not count for much, 
but it is certain that the House thought more seriously than ever 
that the embroilment of women in politics is dangerous both to the 
cause of progress and to women’s own peace, and that amongst 
women there is no real wish for it, and a good deal of fear of it. 


Lord Clarence Paget and Mr. Goschen have had this week a 
somewhat lively passage of arms, in which the victory remains 
unmistakably with the latter. Lord Clarence wrote to Monda 
Times a letter, written, he said, under a very grave sense of 
sponsibility, and ascribing the recent ironclad disasters at 
chiefly to the want of steam-power, and the want of steam 
to the false economy of the Admiralty, which so often up 
Naval officers for waste of coal, that these sensitive persons starve 
themselves in steam power even when that course really endangers 
the safety of their ships. 


Mr. Goschen, interrogated on the subject on Tuesday in the 
House of Commons, replied with a good deal of vigour and effect,’ 
pointing out that Lord Clarence had assumed a cause for disasters 
of which the history was not yet known, and had substituted a 
cause not agreeing with the evidence for those of which the his- 
tory is partly or fully known. Before the loss of the ‘‘ Captain,” 
the Admiral had signalled to the fleet of which it formed a part 
‘to get up steam and connect the engines ;” so that there is no 
reason to think that the Captain was lost for fear of a scolding 
for expending too many coals. The Agincourt was going at her 
full speed, six knots, when she grounded ; the steam was, Ape: 
boilers of the Defence at the time of the accident, which Wim 
not to be due to economy in coals, but to a mistake of the 
who had mistaken an answer as to the time necessary 
steam in the other two boilers and connect all four. Tf 
was there the least evidence that fear of the Admiralty orders had 
| caused the misfortune. Further, Mr. Goschen showed that these 
| orders, while enjoining economy, enjoined only such economy as 
| was *‘ consistent with the safety of their vessels and the due per- 
formance of the service in which they may be employed.” A pro- 
| posal for decidedly more stringent orders had been made in 1865, 
and bore the signature of Lord Clarence Paget, the then Secretary 
| to the Admiralty. 

Lord Clarence replied on Thursday, but to little effect. He 
questioned the fact as to the Agincourt’s being at her full speed 
| when the accident happened ; asserted that the cause of the Lord 
| Clyde’s misfortune was that her fires were banked up to save 
| coal ; and said as to his own stringent proposal of 1865, that it 
was made at a time when the service had comparatively few iron- 
clads, and it was “hoped” that those few might turn out good 
sailers ;—but as Lord Clarence only hoped this, why did he give 
| orders which he now says seriously endangered them, if it should 
have turned out otherwise? As to the fewness of the ironclads 
| of 1865, Lord Clarence is quite inaccurate if the Times is right 
| in asserting that 30 out of 58 were launched in or before 1865. 
On the whole, Lord Clarence’s letter appears to have been written 
perhaps under a “grave,” but certainly an insufficient sense, 
of responsibility. 

It is believed in the City that M. Thiers has obtained assurances 
that if the indemnity were paid France would be evacuated, and 
that a very heavy French loan is at hand. ‘The time is unfavour- 
able for such an operation, if foreign countries are to be asked to 
assist; but there is no fixing a limit to the sum which could be 
raised in France itself, where the peasantry, so far from being 
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et 
daunted by a fallin Rente, think its low price the very best reason 
for subscribing to buy it. 


The Licensing Bill passed its second readiag in the House of 
Lords on Thursday, after a debate of very little importance, 
though one speech, the Bishop of Peterborough’s (Dr. Magee’s), 
was remarkable and courageous. He pleaded for the right of the 
ratepayers to have some voice in the regulation of the liquor traffic, 
by giving them representatives on the Licensing Boards, but he 
gaid incidentally that he was not only not pleading for the 
principle of the Permissive Bill, but that he abhorred it: 
—‘If I were given the choice, I should say that it would 
be much better that England should be free than that England 
ghould be sober,” ‘‘for with freedom we must eventually 
obtain sobriety, but on the other hand, we should lose both 
freedom and sobriety together.” For a bishop that was 
as bold a saying as it was wise, and we confess we wish Dr. 
Magee would make less scruple of speaking on properly political 
subjects. If the Bishops are in the House of Lords for any pur- 
pose at all, it is not so much to express the opinion of their order 
on ecclesiastical subjects, as to apply the principles of the 
Christian Church to the policy of the half-Christian world ; and 
when minds as masculine as Dr. Magee’s venture upon this, the 
whole country is the gainer. 


The Lower House of Convocation has debated the Athanasian 
‘Creed all the week, with the deplorable results on which we have 
elsewhere commented. Here, however, we must do justice to the 
speech of the Dean of Westminster, which, though interrupted 
by the fury of some of his brother orators, and only heard at all 
through the energetic interference of the Prolocutor, was full of the 
vigour, ability, and uncompromising courage for which the Dean 
is so remarkable. And his speech was not only able in argument, 
it was in the highest sense eloquent :—‘ Knowing,” he said, 
“how entirely these Damnatory Clauses are universally 
condemned and disbelieved, I might have been well content, using 
the image of a distinguished statesman, to have looked upon them 
as ‘a range of extinct volcanoes,’ whose jagged and picturesque 
outline not only pleases the eye, but indicates that their sulphur- 
ous fires have long ceased to burn, and their destructive floods of 
lava have long ceased to flow. I might have been content to 
look upon them as interesting relics of the Carlovingian age, as 
(if I may use the fine lines in which Chancellor Massingberd has 
anticipated me) the last 

‘Blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne’— 
when nations ‘were converted in battalions and baptised in 
bons.” I might have been well content to look upon them as 
thynder, the far-off flash of the lightning, of 
Which 300, 400, and 500 years ago deluged Europe 
’ ligiited up the fires of the Inquisition. I might 
with these reflections ; but one does not live for 
oneself alone; and when I remember that the same scruples 












to say, and see whether the people agree with the Dublin Home- 
Rulers, who want Federalism ; or with Mr. Butt, who wants a 
subordinate Parliament in Dublin, legislating on local affairs 
only ; or with the logical Fenians, who want independence. Myr. 
Gladstone, in the debate of Thursday, seemed favourable to 
Mr. Butt’s idea, but we want information first on one point. 
Would Irishmen be satisfied with four cantonal Parliaments, one 
for each province, with power to settle local affairs? They might 
get them, whereas a central Parliament, however limited in 
function, would be dreaded as the possible focus of a struggle 
for independence. 


According to a Times’ telegram of 3rd May, the new Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, has pronounced distinctly against Mr. Cowan, 
the officer who ordered the Kooka executions, especially as regards 
the blowing away of six men, who were killed after orders had 
been received from Mr. Forsyth to act ** according to law.” Mr. 
Cowan is removed from the public service, and Mr. Forsyth is to 
be transferred to some other employment. The decision will be 
unpopular in India, but it was clearly unavoidable, if official dis- 
cipline is to be maintained at all. Apart altogether from the 
extreme impolicy and cruelty of executing insurgents who had 
surrendered, the Deputy Commissioner, having the telegraph in 
his hands, was bound to consult his superiors, and not take on 
himself a temporary dictatorship. 





| Mr. Trevelyan on Friday week brought up the subject of 
County Franchise, in a long and striking speech on the condition 
of the agricultural labourers, which he maintained would be ame- 
| liorated by a share of political power. He was followed by Mr. 
| Fawcett, who made the very noteworthy and original point thatit 
| would be most unfair to disestablish the Church without the con- 
‘currence of the rural population, which is so deeply interested 
in it, and observed that resident voters might even now be almost 
swamped by manufactured 403. freeholds. He defended the capa- 
city of the raral labourer, who, even when engaged in strik- 
| ing, was far more moderate and reasonable than many men of 
the towns. The speech of the evening was, however, made 
by Mr. Gladstone, who admitted that the distinetion be- 
tween town and country could not long be maintained, and 
inclined to equal electoral districts, though he deprecated any 
attempt to bring the question forward at present. A Reform Bill 
was not necessarily a revolution, but it was a proposal which, while 
it was being discussed, pushed all other legislation out of the way. 
The debate was remarkable for the want of party feeling, both 
sides treating the change as one absolutely inevitable; for the 
absence of any attempt to defend the little country towns, whose 
influence would be destroyed by the division of England into blocks 
inhabited by 40,000 souls each; and for the repetition of the idea 
| that the country labourers would be the bulwarks of the Church, 
| Would they? Mr. Walter says so, but did Mr. Walter ever in 
| his life hear a labourer’s real opinion of his vicar ? 


| 


| Lord Hatherley has lost his Bill for the creation of a Supreme 














which agitated me in my younger years, and which I have no doubt | Court. Lord Cairns on Tuesday opposed the resolution which 
agitate many young men still on entering into holy orders, still it was necessary to carry before the Bill could pass—the Bill 
continue..... when I think of the stumblingblock, the reducing the privileges of the Lords—in a long historical speech, the 
unnecessary stumbling-block this formulary presents in its public burden of which was that the House of Peers had always been an 
recitation to our Nonconformist brethren who have not the | appellate court, that it had done its work exceedingly well, that 
familiarity which deadens our minds and consciences to it, I feel | it had now but 18 cases on its list, and that the transfer of its 
it my duty, at the expense of time, and trouble, and temper, to | jurisdiction to another Court was merely the-first step towards 
do my best to relieve the coming generation of English Church- ‘the extinction of the House itself. Lord Westbury resisted the 
men and of English clergy from this almost intolerable burden.” | proposal on the more statesmanlike ground that it is a pity to 
But the Dean of Westminster's speech was better fitted for the | arrange for an appellate court while great changes are under con- 
Upper than the Lower House. The Bishops virtually agree with | sideration in the Courts of original jurisdiction, but it is 
him, though they dare not lead. To the representatives of the understood that the moving argument with the Peers was 
clergy, the Dean is a painful puzzle,—a gracious and Christian | the loss of dignity their House would sustain if it ceased to bea 
embodiment of diabolic liberalism. | Court ; indeed Lord Houghton admitted as much, and there is 
somemeeteataninictates | just this mach reason in the argument, that without its judicial 

Lord Hartington seems greatly afraid of an Irish spectre. It | function the laziness of the House would be much more apparent 
appears that an Act was passed by the Irish Parliament to pre- | to the public. ‘That, however, is scarcely a reason for refusing 
vent the Irish people from holding “ Conventions "—illegal Par- | reform to all future time. ‘There was no division, but a committee 
liaments—and Mr. P. J. Smyth wants to repeal it. ‘Lie Seere- | of inquiry was appointed, and the Lord Chancellor's project is 
tary for Ireland, however, resists, on the ground that Ireland | practically at an end. 
is not yet pacified, and Mr. Gladstone averred his apprehension | 
that an Assembly of delegates sitting in Dublin might assume 
the appearance of a rival Legislature. No doubt it might, and 
for that reason we are not certain of the policy of the Irish 
Act. Nothing could be more advantageous to the Empire 
than the assemblage, say for six months, of an Irish Parliawent, 
whose votes would tell us what Irish people want, yet, 
being unauthorised, would not bind the Imperial Legislature. 
Let them meet by all means, and let us hear what they have got 


We ventured to say a word three weeks ago for the Camden 
Collegiate Schools for Girls, one of the very few charitable trust 
| schemes for the education of girls in England, and the only one, 
we believe, of any account in London. We are happy to 

record an act of great munificence, which ought to set an example 
| to others. Miss Ewart, a member of the Board of Trustees, has 
| just given a thousand pounds towards the school buildings. 


Consols were on Friday 93 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE-NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


T seems to be admitted on all hands that the Government 

of the United States has not as yet made any formal 
concession on the subject of the Indirect Claims, but that it 
has appended to its argument in their favour a telegraphic 
assurance that it is quite willing, not to withdraw them, 
which it professes its inability to do, nor even to concur 
in an instruction to the Arbitrators practically to disregard 
them ; but to engage to make no claim inrelation to them, even 
if the Arbitrators should in their own discretion decide that 
anything is due under that head. Both Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville have assured us that ‘‘ there are known to 
us grounds for a hope that a settlement of the entire matter 
may be arrived at which we are well assured would be 
satisfactory to both countries,” and the general character 
of the information from the United States points to 
the kind of solution which we have described. Now, 
of course, the whole nation will scan with the greatest 
anxiety the precise arrangement arrived at, and we ven- 
ture to think that no solution will be satisfactory to this coun- 
try under which (1) the claim for indirect damages is not form- 
ally repudiated by this country as not included in the Treaty of 
Washington, and not in any way submitted by us to the Arbi- 
trators ; and under which (2) the United States and England 
do not explicitly agree that nothing under this head shall be 
demanded or paid. So long as these two points are suffi- 
ciently assured, we do not think it matters whether the 
Americans do or do not profess to withdraw formally 
the illegitimate part of their Case, or whether the Arbi- 
trators at Geneva do or do not pronounce their own private 
opinions,—the authority of which, whether it be in our favour 
or otherwise, would be wholly denied by us,—on the admissi- 
bility of these indirect claims. We shall abandon no position of 
our own, nay, we shall abandon no right to defend other and 
weaker neutrals on any future occasion from the burden 
of such monstrous claims, provided we make it quite 
clear that whatever the United States may have argued, 
and whatever the Arbitrators may say, we have not in 
any way admitted their authority on this point; and that the 
decision of the Arbitrators on the direct claims is accepted by 
the United States as a full and final discharge of all their 
claims under the Treaty. We apprehend that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville would be quite right in assum- 
ing that any agreement founded on these assumptions would 
be perfectly satisfactory to Great Britain, and that on the 
point of the non-consent of the Senate of the United States to 
this apparent narrowing of the first American demand, it would 
be childish in us to refuse to run that infinitesimal risk of a 
reopening of the question in future, if the Government of the 
United States is itself willing to risk it. After all, it is the public 
opinion of the United States, not any pressure of ours, which 
has conquered their Government ; and to suppose that a con- 
cession made in deference to the public opinion of the United 
States is likely to lead to technical difficulties in future, is to 
weigh mere shadows of fears against the clearest and most 





country, and we trust that the Government will anxiously guard 
against so fatal a blunder. There is too much reason to fear 
that we may be overpersuaded into not lodging the proper 
protest, on the plea that if we do, we shall shake the authority 
of the Treaty itself, and open up questions which may result 
in the retirement of the United States. It would be a fa 
weakness. , 
However, our Goyernment, we think, deserves considerdly 
credit for having brought the Government of the United S¢ 
to the rational and temperate attitude of mind which renders 
settlement possible. Indeed, Lord Granville has reaped, 
what late in the day, the advantages of the very defect which 
made it so nearly hopeless that any understanding shoulé 
be arrived at. He was too easy-going when the Treaty 
was made. He was much too easy-going last December 
when the American Case was first put in. And many » 
man in his place would have tried to atone for these- 
faults by becoming much too peremptory when the astonish- 
ment and disgust of the British nation at the American 
demands were first expressed. Lord Granville, however, was. 
shrewd enough to be himself still. He found himself in the. 
very situation in which his happy complaisance and negligent 
good sense were likely to work with good effect, and though 
we were all justly irritated with him for his loose bargain of 
last summer, and his intolerable delay at Christmas, he resisted 
the temptation which a weaker man would have felt to give 
expression to the national temper as distinguished from the 
national resolve, and in consequence he has now brought us,. 
we do not say to harbour, but within fair sight of harbour, 
with but afew sunken rocks to pass; and these few careful steer- 
ing will probably enable him to pass in safety. It is a great 
thing not to throw away advantages of character at the critica} 
moment when they become really useful, simply because at am { 
earlier stage of the transaction they have led you into error. 
Before Lord Granville woke up to the great difficulty in which 
he was placing the country, his easy complaisance had begmumeues 
great danger; but directly he did so wake up, it beca : 
great power, and as such he has used it. It is impossibletay 
deny that we owe to his determination to exhaust al 
resources of “ friendly communications ” the hopeful sitj 
in which, if we may trust Lord Granville himself, the neg 
tions with America now are. 
At the same time, we must remember that even though, 
after all this fright and agitation, Lord Granville succeeds in 
piloting us into “ the haven where we would be,” there will be 
nothing in this Treaty to be proud of, though there will be 
something to be grateful for. It is impossible to deny that 
the failure to press the Canadian claims on the United States for 
the Fenian invasions, as set-offs against the American claims on 
us for the depredations of the Alabama and her consorts, was 
utterly indefensible in principle, and that the consequenbemgce: 
sity under which we find ourselves of openly bribing Oanadat 
acquiescence by guaranteeing a new loan is a real humiliation for 
us before the world. There really was hardly any argument by 
which the reference of the one class of claims to arbitration could 
be supported, by which the reference of the other class to arbitra- 
tion could not also be supported; and we have, therefore, virtu- 
ally admitted that we were under so strong a necessity of concili- 
































substantial international advantages. The only thing we now 
fear is lest, satisfied by the engagement of the United States 
not to push damages on account of the Indirect Claims, we 
should go on with the Arbitration without a formal declara- 
tion of our intention not to recognise any authority in| 
the Arbitrators as regards those claims. The mis- | 
chief of this would be that certainly the rights of other neutrals | 
might be compromised, and possibly our own; the Arbi- | 
trators might decide that something is due from us| 
on this head under the Treaty, though the United States | 
fail to press for any such decision ; and it would be impos- | 
sible to say that we had barred this right by any action of | 
ours, unless, before the Arbitration begins, we formally declare | 
that we will not recognise, nor argue upon, nor in any way, 
explicitly or implicitly admit, any such claim. An award 
given under an Arbitration of which we had not thus 
carefully limited the scope, even though the Ameri- 
cans declined to claim it,—which it is not at all certain 
they could do,—would stand as a precedent for such 
awards in future; and we, instead of being the guardians | 
of the true international principle, should have at most saved | 
ourselves, and perhaps not so much as that, from liability. | 
We are perfectly sure that any waiver of our positive duty of | 
disclaiming altogether the authority of the Arbitrators in rela- | 
tion to these demands would be universally condemned by the 


| 
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| pressing her rights,—.e., in some rough form to buy up her 


| with that unpleasant pecuniary sop to Canada,—demanded and 


| that Parliament may be convinced by his explanation ; but we 


ating the United States as to be willing to pay Canada for not 


claims on the United States, and then drop them,—when 
we agreed to give Canada a guarantee for £2,500,000 as hush- 
money for her disappointment. We are far from saying that 
circumstances may not have justified even this very strong 
measure ; but assuredly it is one which makes our success, if 
we do succeed, in carrying our point about the Indirect Claims 
look poor enough beside the success of the United States in 
persuading us to waive indefinitely claims of the very 
same character as those which they had been urging 80 
bitterly and so long. We have fair hopes for the Treaty 
now, and we must be thankful for that. But whether it goes 
on or not, it is not one that Great Britain can ever feel proud of, 


conceded with almost cynical frankness as the only mode of 
inducing her not to reject it, staring us in the face whenever 
we recall it. 





THE CANADIAN GUARANTEE. 
HE history of this Canadian transaction leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth. Mr. Gladstone will doubtless be able to 
say a great deal for the arrangement, and it is quite possible 
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do not believe that any one will like it, or fail to wish that | outside our own dominion. The only drawback to the project 
the negotiation had taken some other form. As our readers|is that when completed the road will be so inconceivably 
are aware, 2 good many of the matters in dispute to be settled | valuable that we shall not be able to bear to give it up even 
by the Washington Treaty were Canadian matters, and the; to a Canadian kingdom or republic. It is not with the 
Canadians were not at all content with the method of settling | grant we quarrel, but with its apparent motive; with 
them adopted by the Special Commissioners. They thought | the disposition to evade all difficulties by payments of money 
their fishing rights had been sold too cheaply, they were not | which it seems to us to betray, and which has about it to our 
pleased with the surrender of the exclusive right to navigate | mind something of the discredit attached to readiness to pay 
the St. Lawrence, and they were disgusted at the omission of | tribute. Itis true we are paying to our own people, but still we 
all demands for compensation on account of the Fenian raids. | are paying in order to avoid the unpleasantnecessity of making 
So grumpy did the colonists become. that the Canadian | ourselves disagreeable to the United States; to help us, in 
Ministry, after honestly defending the Treaty, informed Lord | fact, to shirk one of the duties of Empire; and that, gloss it 























Kimberley that “unless their hands were strengthened ” in | 
some way, unless they could offer some sweetmeat with the 
bolus, the Parliament of the Dominion would probably refuse 
its sanction to the Canadian clauses, and thus destroy the 
main advantage of the Treaty. War for the cod-fish would 
always be hanging over both countries. The Canadian Govern- 
ment accordingly suggested that as the Pacific Railroad would 
cost £8,000,000, the British Parliament might guarantee half 
that sum, in which case they might be able to induce the 
Legislature of the Dominion to waive their grievances 
and swallow the Treaty down. Lord Kimberley received this 
proposal with some reluctance, but on 18th March he wrote 
a despatch in which he promised that as soon as the Canadian 
Government had given effect to the Treaty by the issue of a 
proclamation, Her Majesty’s Ministers would propose to 
Parliament to guarantee a loan of £2,500,000 for the Pacific 
Railroad. This offer was accepted, and greatly to the surprise 
of the House of Commons Mr, Gladstone stated on Monday that a 
Bill would be introduced sanctioning the guarantee. When ques- 
tioned as to the meaning of such a promise the Premier seemed 
embarrassed, and could not be certain as to the precise terms, but 








finally promised the papers since published and afull explanation. 
The explanation is still to be heard, but on the face of the | 
papers we do not like the transaction, which is neither more 
nor less than a bribe to induce one of our own Colonies to part 
with some of its rights, real or imaginary, to a foreign power. 
If Canada is in the right in her demands on Washington, we 
ought to have supported them, and not bribed her; and if she 
is in the wrong, we ought neither to have bribed her nor sup- 
ported them. About the fish perhaps some sort of defence 
can be made out, for we may allege that as we took local pro- 
perty for an Imperial purpose, the local proprietor was entitled 
to compensation, and the guarantee was an extremely con- 
venient form of paying it. There is no objection that we 
know of to that argument except this, that as the 
property-right in the fish accrues only through the 
il ityoyer =the water within the three-miles line, and 





to us and not to Canada, which 
mdent State, we are paying for something we | 
Sti if we like to pay our own people on a | 
rat than appear to press theoretic rights | 
4 M0 objection of principle to that course; but | 
paying a dependent State to let us off the duty of advocating | 
its right to compensation for undoubted injuries is a very | 
different matter, and suggests that we were so eager for an 
arrangement that we were willing to buy off all objectors, how- 
ever legitimate their objections, Tom has been unjustly treated | 
by a schoolfellow, and John as monitor ought to explain | 
that to the master; but as the master is a hot-tempered 
fellow, John promises Tom an orange if he will only put up | 
with the injustice and say nothing. We donot know that there | 
is anything actually immoral in that, but there is something | 
wonderfully mean-spirited about it, and all the more because | 
the bribe was not voluntary, not a result of cool reflection on | 
circumstances connected with the general welfare of the | 
school, but was suggested by Tom, whose one fault is undue 
appetite for oranges. ‘Please, Sir, I’ve been kicked, and if 
you don’t give me sweeties I shall cry.” 

Let us not be mistaken as deprecating the promise | 
of a guarantee in itself. We believe the Canada and. 
Pacifie Railway to be an undertaking so important to. 
the Empire and so valuable to mankind as to deserve 
not only a guarantee, but a direct and large subven- 
tion. Joining the two great oceans by a road through the 
most fertile of our American territories, the glorious valley of 
the Saskatchewan, which may one day maintain twenty 
millions of English-speaking men, the Railroad will be the 
highway of the world, the alternative line between Europe | 
and Asia, the base from which we may at will attack China 
or rescue India. From Southampton to Calcutta we shall 






over as we may, is not a satisfactory position. Suppose, when 
Alaric had taken Aquileia, the Augustus of the day, instead 
of moving his legions, had paid the Aquileitans to rebuild their 
city and say nothing about the sack. Should we not consider 
that transaction evidence of the waning energy of Rome ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s defence will of course be that England, ‘the 
blind Titan, staggering under the too vast orb of her fate,” 
must get over incidental boulders the best way she can; that a 
Government intent on so vast an operation as a reconciliation 
with the United States must do disagreeable things, and make 
concessions here and promises there, and if property is to be 
sacrificed must soothe the holders of reversionary interests, 
and we readily admit there is no complete answer to that 
defence. If we authorise an attorney to get us out of a law- 
suit by compromises, we must leave him some discretion; but 
still he must be judged by the way in which that discretion 
is used, and held to the distinction between compensation and 
hush-money. Suppose Canada marched with Mexico, and 
Indians had come across the border, harrying quiet folk, should 
we, when settling with Mexico, have paid Canada not to say too 
much about her losses at the hands of the Indian braves? 
We doubt it, and doubting it, cannot but feel that grand 
undertaking as the Pacific Railroad is, and anomalous as are 
our relations to Canada, and great as is the advantage of 
getting rid of an American quarrel, we have been bu 
our way out of a scrape with hard cash when we ought to 
have marched out with our heads up. Our honour, perhaps, 
is intact, but a Treaty can hardly be worth such an amount 
of “ booing” as we have bestowed on everybody, an amount 
which may very well have induced the Government at 
Washington, always well informed as to all transactions on 
the American Continent, to think we could stand just a little 
more squeezing. Peace is a good thing, but life grows very 
tedious when it is all concession. 





CONVOCATION AND THE LAITY. 

‘JHE debate in Convocation, though full of learning and 

ability, is not cheerful reading. It indicates the exist- 
ence of a chasm between the Clergy and the Laity, and even 
between the purposes for which the clergy and the laity 
use language, which is simply inconsistent with the real- 
vitality of any Church. Even in Ireland, where the 
clergy of the Disestablished Church are now very closely 
identified in their interests with the laity, the vote on the 
Athanasian Creed is remarkable enough. The most charac- 
teristic division was taken on the resolution “that the first 
and second clauses of the ‘ Quicunque vult,’ and all words to 
the word ‘we’ in the third clause be omitted,”—~7. ¢., that the 
following words be omitted, ‘ Whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith ; 
which Faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholick 
Faith is this.” On this resolution the vote of the Synod was 
as follows :— 

For the revision, —67 Clerical and 125 Lay votes. 
Against the revision,—80 Clerical and 26 Lay votes. 

In other words, the laity wished for the revision by a majority 
of almost five to one, while the clergy rejected it by a major- 
ity of 13 in 147 votes. That shows the difference between 
the lay and clerical feeling in its mildest form. But now the 
Lower House of the purely clerical Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury has voted on a similar question, has resisted 
any amelioration of the conditions under which the Oreed is 
to be used by a majority of six to one (60 to 10), and then 
carried conservatism simple by a still larger vote, 62 to 7 
(almost nine to one), though every one knows that represen- 
tatives of the laity in England would have been quite as eager 
for a suppression of the damnatory clauses at least of the 
Athanasian Creed as the laity of the Episcopal Church of 


travel by steam, and never pass through a foot of territory | Ireland, and probably more so. 
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on the face of the Creed to show that it does not condemn 
those who never heard the Creed, nor that it does not require 
more than what “little ones ’’ may be expected to understand, 
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But it was not solely on this account that we said the | 
debate in Convocation, able as it is, is far from cheerful 
reading. No doubt it is a great mischief that a clergy should 
be adhering energetically by every prehensile organ in mind and | But granted even all Dr. Kay’s limitations, still we are left 
heart to a creed which, as the Dean of Norwich very quaintly | with this,—that all sensible men taught by Christians in 
confessed, they have quite neglected to teach to the laymen; and Christian land, who don’t accept verses 3, 25, 28, and 35 
that they should live under the delusion of the same very | shall perish everlastingly, and we venture to doubt whether 
reverend Dean, that by a little more energy in what they call | Dr. Kay himself does believe that. 
“‘ eatechizing ”’ such a complacent old English pagan asthe late| Worst of all, perhaps, because most unreal of all, is the 
Lord Palmerston, they would have made him into a hearty moral | defence for the Creed that it only means that a man must 
and spiritual Athanasian. But what is much more mournful is, | lose his heretical (¢.¢., non-Athanasian) mode of thinking of 
that they should think it worth a grand struggle—a struggle | the Trinity if he is to enter into eternal life, i.e., that Pagans, 
royal, accompanied with burning words and many expressions | Unitarians, Arians, &c., must all drop their Paganism, Unitari- 
of fealty of the heart to their divine Master,—to keep a most | anism, Arianism, &c., before they can enjoy fully eternal life, If 
solemn and terrible anathema which no two of them explain | that is all the Creed means, why not say so? Instead of say- 
in the same way, and not one in the way in which ninety-nine ing that all who don’t believe it and keep it faithfully shall 
out of every hundred hearers would understand it. Is there | without doubt perish everlastingly, nothing could be easier 
anything plainer to any capacity, high or low, than that|than to say that they shall ‘perish everlastingly,”— 
solemn words which assume to give an imposing picture of the | if that could have any meaning,—just so /ong as they fail to 
very essence of the Christian teaching, should be clear and pre- | accept the truth, and that directly they do, they shall 
cise in their meaning, should mean the same thing as far as| enter into everlasting life. Apply such a mode of inter. 
possible for all who use them, and for most who hear them ? Yet | pretation to any conceivable human institution. Suppose the 
is there anything plainer out of the very mouth of Convocation | English law to be, “ Persons guilty of high treason shall forfeit 
itself, than that no two of the apologists for this Creed | their property to the Crown,” and that our lawyers interpret 
do use these most solemn clauses in the same sense, and hardly | it as meaning, “Persons guilty of high treason, so long as 
one of them, as we have said, in the sense in which ordinary | they remain guilty, shall forfeit their property to the Crown, 
men would be sure to understand them? The Rev. G.G. Perry, | but shall return to all their rights directly they put away 
indeed, does seem to us to take the clauses in their most natural | their treason,”-—-would not all England cry out on the mis. 
sense; to him they area reality ; he urges that in the “Book of | chievousness of so silly a wording, and demand that if that 
Revelation,’ where different classes are spoken of as being cast | were meant, that should be said, and that it should be enacted 
into the lake of fire, unbelievers are put “in the same category | that, on giving sufficient security for their future loyalty, 
with the grossest sinners ;” “therefore we cannot shrink from | persons guilty of high treason should resume their rights in 
saying that unbelief is a deadly sin.” But this is precisely | their own estates ? 
what almost every other speaker did shrink from saying. We | The truth is, these clergymen have said what they don’t 
believe that no other speaker went so far as to assert | mean so long, that they begin to attach a sense of grave dis- 
it. Even Archdeacon Denison himself did not say as| approbation to saying plainly what they do mean. We be- 
much. “Are there not degrees of belief?” said the Arch-| lieve Mr. Perry would be almost alone in Convocation in 
deacon, “and who shall be the judge of what amount of | maintaining that murder and unbelief are both usually sins of a 
belief should save on the last day? We cannot say. We/| similar and of the gravest kind, and very much alike in their 
must in the end remit all to the judgment of God; it isthe | ordinary spiritual consequences, namely, everlasting death. 
very condition of the statement, ‘ Whosoever will be saved, | Those who do hold that, have a right to stand up for the 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholick | Athanasian Creed. Those who do not,—and of the sixty who 
Faith.’ Do we not, in using these words, remit to the judg- | voted for it we doubt if five held it,—are merely fighting for 
ment of God the application in any particular case?’ We/| the right to confuse themselves and those whom they teach 
can only answer for ourselyes that we should never have sus-/| on those points in which it is a most peremptory duty that 
pected fora moment that we do thus remit “the applica-| human consciences should take a clear and straightforward line. 
tion,” — except indeed as to who does hold the Catholic} Without a reform of Convocation which should bring the 
faith in the sense of the Creed, and who does not. But this | laity in considerable numbers into it, there is the most serious 
is not the Archdeacon’s meaning, for his speech expressly | danger that the English Church must go to pieces. At 
states that he remits to “the judgment of God” the| present, the Clergy are exulting in their loyalty to a Oreed 
salvation of the heathen who do not and cannot hold the| which almost all of them explain away, and hardly asy of 
Catholic faith in the sense of the Creed, or in any other sense. | them explain away in the same fashion, and-the 
Therefore, we say that the great Archdeacon of Taunton him-| that in so doing they are going far to neutralize all the 
self whittles away the plain sense of the Creed, and does not fol- | spiritual lessons they can give by teaching and by prayer. 
low in Mr. Perry’s steps, who appears distinctly to accept the posi- | A Clergy who play at hide-and-seek with their own con- 
tion that unbelief in the propositions of the Athanasian Creed, | sciences in relation to the deepest questions of the Church’s 
as discerned by infinite knowledge, is one of the deadly sins. | faith cannot teach the laity spiritual sincerity at all events; 
Dr. Kay, whose speech appeared to give more relief to the | and without spiritual sincerity, we do not know what spiritual 
apologists for the Creed than anybody else’s, explained how | lesson will really prosper. 
little he accepted its plain meaning still more elaborately. | 
According to Dr. Kay you must limit its condemnations, | 
first, by Waterland’s assertion that saving faith is some- | THE DEBATE ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
thing within the reach of “the little ones, young or|/PYHE worst feature about this Female Suffrage controversy 
old,”” of Christ’s flock; next, by the limitation that those | in Parliament is its dilettante character. Mr. Jacob Bright 
who have never learned the Catholic faith are not referred to | is proposing a new Reform Bill of gigantic dimensions, a bill 
at all, but only those who, having learned it, have lost their | which would, sooner or later, involve the transfer of all power, 
hold on it; thirdly, by the very surprising limitation that the ; whether legislative or executive, from men, who are the 
substance of the creed is contained in four verses ; that it begins | minority, to women, who are the majority of the population ; he 
with verse 3, ‘ That we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity | secures an amount of support which would carry any ordinary 
in Unity,” and is resumed in verse 25, “and in this Trinity none | measure; and he provokes a division in which half the 
is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another,” and | House takes part, and yet no leader on either side rises to 
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further, that this substance is completed in verses 28 and 35 
(which assert the Incarnation and union of the two natures in 
Christ, ‘not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
taking of the manhood into God’’), and that all the rest of the 
Creed is mere unfolding and explanation, and not of the essence 


speak ; the debate is fixed for Wednesday, the day sacred to 
philanthropic crotchets; and the speakers, the mover ex- 
| cepted, all affect an air of frisky jocularity. People outside 
‘hardly remember that the proposal is upon them ; serious poli- 
| ticians are scarcely interested in the division ; and the mass of 





of what has to be believed at the risk of eternal salvation. We) the electorate are not even aware that such a change has 
confess this wonderful series of limitations of Dr. Kay’s on the | been seriously proposed. We do not believe that any 
damnatory clauses bewilders us more than any other explanation | human being could give a reasonable opinion as to 
we have read. Why verses 3, 25. 28, and 35 should be selected | the reception of Female Suffrage at the hustings, for 
as containing the essence of the Creed, while all the rest is mere | this suflicient reason, that the electorate has as yet no 
explanation, may have been revealed to Dr. Kay, but no other | opinion whatever on the matter, has not considered it as one 
mind can even guess at it. Nor is there anything whatever | of practical politics, and has therefore no decision to record. 
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The constituencies have heard of it as they have heard of a| the suffrage to women in their present uneducated con- 
tunnel under the Channel, as a dream which may in the far | dition would not be to benefit but to injure the commonweal. 
off ages possibly come to something. Nobody dreams of |The women of England if they had their own way would put 
the question as one affecting Cabinets, or recognises it as | back the clock a hundred years. If they had had votes even fifty 
one upon which a general election could ever be made yearsago, we could not have carried Catholic emancipation, or 
to turn. There is a want of substance about the whole the repeal of the Test Acts, or the abolition of the Irish Church, 
affair, which extends even to the arguments employed, or any single measure to which the clergy were invineibly 
and affects the defence as much as the attack. Mr. Jacob | opposed. We very much doubt whether if they had a majority 
Bright thinks he makes a great point when he shows that | now we could avoid the reimposition of Catholic disabilities, and 
women are oppressed in some of the relations of life because | are quite certain that no scheme of education involving fair 
they have no votes, and does not see that that argument leads | play to the majority of Irishmen would find even a hearing 
directly not only to universal suffrage, but to the representation | fromtheir nominees. Upon any religious question, except, indeed, 
of minors, children, and the inmates of pauper asylums, all of | the existence of the State Church, they would all vote eagerly, 
whom might, if they had votes, make much better bargains for | and all vote one way, that is, the way the clergy of alb 
themselves. And Mr. Bouverie, on the other hand, talks un- | denominations voted, and all chance of Liberal legislation in 
real nonsense when he assumes that women will be unsexed | ecclesiastical affairs would be over for a century. So would 
and the home destroyed, and the laws of nature reversed, if all democratic legislation, while we should see the power of 
they are compelled to attend to one of the most interesting the Throne instantly and dangerously revive. We venture to 
and ennobling of studies. If there is one thing to be alleged | say that any personable and popular King who took trouble 
against female sovereigns, it is that for good or evil they have | would have the unbroken female vote always at his disposal. 
been so intensely womanly; Elizabeth, for example, perhaps | Of course education may alter this tendency, though we do 
the greatest of them all, having been in all things, and more | not think it will, but it is not for the good of the ——e 
especially in the management of her Treasury, a thorough | that till it is altered the cause of bigotry should acquire su 
woman. No woman was ever more womanly than Maria|an army of recruits. And thirdly, the interest of men in 
Theresa, and our own Sovereign is loved because she so exactly | political affairs would be enormously diminished. Hopelessly 
performs the ré/e of British matron. On any other subject | outnumbered by voters who would reason from data they 
Mr. Bright would be ashamed to make such an assertion as; did not believe, follow leaders they did not » 
that women bear the burdens of the State equally with men,|and be guided by arguments they utterly rejected, 
the fact being that nine-tenths of the productive work of the| men, like the educated Americans under similar cireum- 
kingdom—the ploughing, mining, building, and manufactur- | stances, would grow weary of a contest in which they could 
ing—is done by men ; while on any other subject Mr. Knatch- | never influence the result, and except when moved by some 
bull-Hugessen would be equally ashamed to say that special danger would retire silently from the field. That is 
“woman was the silver lining that gilded the cloud of | always the effect of universal suffrage upon the educated, and 
man’s existence,” and present that rubbish toa grave Assembly | it would be the effect also of introducing any multitude of 
as an argument for refusing her political equality. The | voters who were not moved by the arguments which to the 
Attorney-General for England must have smiled to himself | former majority seemed irrefragable. 
as he argued that because a few women had governed States,/ It will not do, in answer to these arguments, to say that 
therefore all women were fit to help to govern them; but his | Mr. Jacob Bright asks only for the admission of female house- 
non sequitur was scarcely as gross as that of the Attorney- | holders, whose numbers would not enable them to exercise 
General for Ireland, who held that one consequence of the | any perceptible power. If women are admitted at all, they 
concession of female franchise would be a female Bench. | will be admitted altogether, if only that we may have the aid 
That is not the way in which the debate would be conducted, of the most qualified among them. No regulation which 
nor are these the people who would conduct it, if a grand | admits spinsters to power and refuses it to wives, will stand 
issue, an enormous reform were felt to be at stake, if there |for many Sessions, and we altogether decline to debate the 
were the smallest chance of such a measure passing, | proposal upon a fiction which, we are bound to say, its advo- 
or if the seats of Members really depended upon | cates take very little pains to keep up. It is equally useless 
the votes they gave. There is unreality even in the Bill | to argue that the majority of women would vote as their 
itse ile it is defended on the express ground that husbands, or fathers, or brothers bade them, for so far as that 
petent to exercise the power of voting and/|is true, it is an argument against giving their men-folk 
to receive it, it leaves the most competent | additional power in such a roundabout way. The trae 











hised, and confines the franchise to the least | object of the movement, avowed at every street-corner, is 
e sex. It excludes the matron andenfranchises|to invest women with serious political power, #80 
ne pi who pays 4s. a week for lodgings; gives no| much political power, that they may be able to compel 
suffrage to the woman who is managing all her husband’s| men to do things which, as Mr. Jacob Bright alleges, men 
affairs, but allots it to the lady’s maid who has taken to buy- | are unwilling to do; to alter the law of property, the law of 
ing old clothes. To secure a nominal equality between men | divorce, the law of the custody of children, and many other 
and women it ignores circumstances which make that|laws of the same fundamental kind. With some of these 
equality unreal, and being designed to enfranchise the sexes | objects we heartily sympathise; maintaining, for instance, as 
equally, leaves one of them still hopelessly dependent upon the | strongly as any woman in England, that our law of property 
other. is, as regards women, iniquitous; that they are the daily 
It is characteristic of a debate like this, a debate with a| victims of legalised theft ; but are we to remedy that wrong 
foregone conclusion, that of the three powerful arguments | by a radical transfer of the whole power of the State? We 
against female franchise, hardly one was either mentioned or | might just as well declare the Queen absdlute, because Her 
attacked. One, and to our minds the strongest, is that any sys- | Majesty, once invested with all power, would be able to 
tem of government which finally separates legal authority and | remedy women’s wrongs, and being able and a woman, would, 
physical force is a bad system, certain to be either weak or cruel | on Mr. Bright’s theory, certainly remedy them. 
while it lasts, and sure to be speedily overthrown. No system | 


could involve this defect in so high a degree as one which en- ” 

trusts the ultimate sovereignty ms snaiecity which could not, if | A SECOND CHAMBER IN FRANCE. 

resisted by the minority, maintain its authority fora day. The| [JF the French statesmen are really desirous of creating a 
women in the United Kingdom have a clear and a large majority, | second Chamber, a point upon which we entertain a good 
but if it were double what it is, it would not enable them to | deal of doubt, they have just now what would seem to be a 
prevail if their views were distasteful to the minority formed singular opportunity. They can if they please create a 
of men. Suppose, for instance, they tried—as they would try | Senate which would have strength sufficient to attract respect, 
—to suppress all public-houses, and the men resisted, the | which would be heard with attention by the Representatives, 
minority must win; and Representative Government, that is | and yet which would never be hopelessly out of accord with 
the only Government under which political freedom is con- | the Sovereign Assembly. M. Thiers and his Ministers are 
ceivable, would simply go to pieces. It is very easy to say resolved to re-establish the Council of State, and the English 
that women would never vote together, but the point is that | correspondents, who are angry at the idea, apparently because 
they could so vote, and if they did, the present method of | it is not English, admit that all parties will probably agree in 
government could not continue to exist. The second objec- | approval of the project. Indeed the Assembly by refusing 
tion is that political rights are granted, not to gratify senti- | to continue the Commission of Eight appointed in 1870 has 
ment, but to benefit the community, and that to grant | made some such project inevitable, the Council of State under - 
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some form or other being absolutely indispensable to the To such a Council, so composed, with half its members 
French administrative machine. The Concordat with Rome, | permanent and half appointed every year by the Assembly, 
for example, has become inoperative because the Council whose | it might be possible hereafter to entrust powers which would 
consent is necessary to legalize the publication of any Papal | giveit a certain control over executive policy, such, for example 
Bull is no longer in existence. So vast are the powers | as aright of watching the course of negotiations, or of de- 
entrusted in France to the Administration, and particularly | murring to the selection of Prefects, or of restraining any act 











to the Councils of the Prefectures, that without some 
experienced body to supervise their proceedings, to decide 
on appeals from them, to compel uniformity of pro- 
cedure, to prevent individual oppressions, and above all, 
to initiate administrative laws which the Ministers could not 
prepare for want of time and the Members for want of know- 
ledge, the bureaucracy would get out of hand, and the entire 
machine would some day or other go to pieces. No Minister 
of the Interior could perform functions so nearly judicial, or 
be trusted to keep all departments within the traditions which 
in England are maintained chiefly by the tacit agreement of 
the chiefs of all parties, who on administrative matters, such 
for instance as Service discipline, think very nearly alike. A 
body of experienced men, accustomed to office, faithful to the 
Government, yet partly independent of it, is essential to the 
unity and continuity of the Administration, and in restablish- 
ing the Council M. Thiers will only acknowledge a necessity 
to which every Government of France since the Revolution 
has equally submitted. There is nothing in the arrangement 
inconsistent with Republicanism, nor anything especially 
favourable to personal tyranny, which indeed is limited rather 
than strengthened by the reluctance such a Council will always 
feel to alter or abolish the customary methods of official pro- 
cedure. The only political danger in the institution is that 
it may get out of accord with the Assembly, and gradually 
impart a tone to the bureaucracy inconsistent with the policy 
approved by the representatives of the people. 

This inconvenience has been repeatedly felt, and every suc- 
cessive Government has invented a new scheme for remedying 
it, but a new one is now suggested by an accident. The pre- 
sent Assembly, partly from distrust of M. Thiers, but chiefly 
from a desire to maintain its own authority, has been accus- 
tomed before every recess to nominate a Commission of 
twenty-five members to represent itself, and to require that in 
all grave contingencies the Government should seek their 
advice and assent before taking final action. This rule has 
hitherto been fairly obeyed. M. Thiers has repeatedly 
appeared before the Committee to justify his policy, and upon 
several occasions its influence has affected his action as directly 
as a vote of the Assembly could have done. The device, which 
is absolutely unknown, as far as we are aware, in any country 
governed by representative institutions, has, in fact, been 
‘successful, and might, it is suggested, be turned to yet more effec- 
tive purpose. Suppose this Committee, this distilled Assembly, 
and the ‘Council of State,” the group of old officials to be 
nominated by the President, were combined, and so formed into’ 
a Second Chamber, with power of revising laws and resolutions 
passed by the Assembly, and then sending them back for a 
second and final debate and vote, would not France possess 
just such a checking body as her statesmen believe she requires; 
a body full of official knowledge, representing the bureaucracy, 
and therefore sure of respect, yet directly and permanently en 
rapport with the dominant party in the Assembly itself; 
which again, while losing none of its ultimate sovereignty, 
would every now and then be forced to reconsider its decrees, 
‘and always be compelled to take care that they could actually 
be worked? It may be said that the Assembly would not attend 
to any such remonstrances, but would by persistent neglect 


reduce the Council to the position which manufactured Senates | 


have always occupied, and were the Council merely an “upper” 
House, that would undoubtedly be the result. But possessing, 
as it is intended to possess, a large share of executive power, 
and counting all the members of the Cabinet on its roll, it 
would, we imagine, enjoy some of the respect accorded to 
executive power in France, and would, like the Senate 
in the United States, gain legislative authority from 


calculated to compel a declaration of war, or even, if that were 
considered safe, of vetoing any Bill passed by the Assembly 
with less than a two-thirds or other fixed majority. Some 
such power will have to be lodged somewhere when the 
Republic is made definitive, and in France the revolutionary tra- 
dition makes it exceedingly difficult to lodge it openly and avow- 
edly in the President’s hands. The Senate might also be invested 
with a kind of guardianship of the Constitution, as the Senate 
in America is, of carrying on the Government in unexpected 
emergencies, such as the insanity of a President, and generally 
of securing that continuity which in England is secured by the 
deathlessness of the Throne. Of course such a body would be 
conservative, but that isits primary use ; and while renewed, ag 
it would be in part, from the Assembly, it could not be so con- 
servative as to be a mere resisting force, an obstacle like the 
House of Lords to all progress not imperatively demanded by 
the people. That, the first danger of a Continental Second 
Chamber, would be avoided by the admission of the Twenty- 
Five ; while the second, the risk of public contempt, would be 
averted by the executive and judicial power the Council has 
always possessed. Whether a Chamber of Revision is sincerely 
desired in France we do not know, but if it is desired, it 
can be obtained much more easily by expanding the Council 
of State, than by the only alternative plan which has a chance, 
the election of a Senate by the Departmental Councils- 
General. That body would either resist the Assembly, and so 
force on revolution, or it would be so like it as to be useless, 
except for the purpose of creating an irritating delay. A 
Chamber which shall not be elective, yet shall have a place in 
the land, which shall have a tone of its own, yet shall not be 
unaffected by the Assembly, is the institution required, and 
French statesmen by utilising the Council of State might 
find it ready made to their hand. 





OUR DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES. 

SELECT Committee of the House of Commons has been 
employed for the last two Sessions in an inquiry into 

“ The Constitution of the Diplomatic and Consular Services, and 
their maintenance on the efficient footing required by the 
political and commereial interests of the country.” A Com- 
mittee sat with a similar object in 1858, and reported on the 
Consular, while another was appointed in 1861, and made a 











its possession of executive rights. 


power, and intent on assisting the Assembly rather than on 
opposing it; on solidifying, rather than on annulling either 
its policy or work. It could not, of course, resist a Revolu- 
tion, nor could any other nominee House; but it could make 
Revolution improbable, by increasing the hold of the Assembly | 
upon the country, by avoiding unpopular blunders, and by 
tempering the action of a machine which in France threatens 
at all times to become too powerful. 





It would not be a solemn | 
debating club, useful only to reject measures which the Head | 
of the State disliked but did not desire to veto; but a Council | 
of experienced men, made important by its administrative | 


report on the Diplomatic Service. The present Committee 
was designed to embrace both in the field of i igatio 

and has already given in two Reports, with a mass of evidence 
referring to the Diplomatic branch of the inquiry, The first 
of these, presented in May last, may be assumed to give the 
final conclusions arrived at with reference to the Diplomatic 
Service, pending the further prosecution of their inquiry into 
the Consular on which they are still engaged. As the first 
Report, however, was complete in itself, and dealt with the whole 
of the questions touching the constitution and efficiency of our 
Diplomatic Establishment, there can be no objection to the 
consideration of its recommendations without further delay. 
The subject is one of great importance, as may be plainly 
inferred from the fact that within some ten years no less than 
three Select Committees have been appointed by the House of 
Commons to make searching inquiry into all the conditions 
and circumstances affecting the usefulness and efficiency of 
both branches. For although it is quite possible a question 
of expense may have entered largely into the views of those 
who moved for these successive committees, and as regards 
that now sitting, a desire to make great reductions and reforms 
in an economical sense, no doubt prevailed with Mr. Rylands 
and others who were mostactive in obtaining it,—yet a general 
conviction of the importance of the whole subject not the less 
underlies all this action—and keeps up a public interest in the 
results. Mr. Cartwright in the House put a pertinent ques- 
tion therefore recently to Lord Enfield, when he asked 
whether it was intended by the Foreign Office to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee in regard to the Diplomatic 
Service ? The answer was to the effect that they had been 
carefully considered by Lord Granville, and his suggestions in 
relation thereto were under the consideration of the Treasury. 
As more than eleven months have passed since the Report 


| was received, this is not very encouraging. The recommenda- 
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tions for the most part tended to improve the position of the 
Juniors, and in one or two points that of the heads of missions, 
and therefore, of course, involved increased expense. If the 
Treasury has been referred to, therefore, it must have been 
with a view to give effect to some at least of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee; and the delay there is not of good 
augury,—for the Lords of the Treasury have something very 
like an absolute veto on anything the Heads of Departments 
may propose for the greater efficiency of the services under 
their control, when change involves any increased expenditure. 
And so it must be, we presume; but we are by no means 
assured that the species of antagonism which prevails between 
the Working Departments of the State, and the purseholder, 
in the person of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is always 
for the public benefit. If the one looks chiefly to efficiency, 
and is naturally disposed to lend a willing ear to proposals 
for the improvement and the better organization of the 
service, —the other is not less prone to consider that the 
proper function of the Treasury is to draw the purse-strings 
tight, and generally to discourage all proposals for improve- 
ment which necessitate increased estimates. Yet nothing 
can be clearer than the natural connection between effi- 
ciency and expenditure. Improvement in the one must, in 
nine cases out of ten, lead to increase in the other. And it 
was most truly remarked, in reference to some debates over 
the estimates, in which there was much grudging and carping 
about salaries and expenses,—that there cannot be a more false 
or perilous economy than to stint the payment of public 
officers, on whom duties of great national importance may at 
any time devolve. This is especially true of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services. It is often contended by 
economic reformers, that the whole personnel of attachés, 
secretaries, and ministers is maintained at a lavish cost to 
the country, without any commensurate advantage; and 
for the most part in a busy idleness, exchanging notes and 
writing despatches which might as well be left unwritten,—or 
in paying visits and giving or going to dinners. Yet it can- 
not be questioned that the small sums (small in comparison 
with the vast interests at stake) which might be saved from 
year to year by abolishing missions, reducing numbers, or 
employing inferior men, would be always liable to be sacrificed 
in a lump by some critical blunder or error of judgment. 
What did the Abyssinian War cost us? How many years of 
the most expensive Diplomatic and Consular Service ever 
contemplated, might have been covered by those eight 
millions? Or what was the cost of any of our China wars? 
to say nothing of the probable cost of the Alabama imbroglio. 

‘Granted,’ we may be told, ‘and if diplomatists and consuls 
prevented such costly incidents, we would not grudge their 
) OF pny reasonable expenses even for oflicial dinners 
B frais de représentation, as the French comprehensively 
biently class them, But inasmuch as these very 
Ad expensive expeditions were not prevented—if, indeed, 
“Wey Were not in part provoked by blundering or negligence 
on the part of our diplomatic or consular agents, and the 
Foreign Office at the head—we simply pay for what we do 
not get,—an immunity from misunderstandings, complications, 
and wars, 
way of an insurance against such calamities, and it proves a 
very bad one, for it gives neither security nor indemnity.’ 
But however plausible such a line of argument may seem, 
it is based on premisses which are altogether fallacious. It 
assumes that not only certain complications or wars arise, in 
spite of the efforts of diplomacy to prevent the misunderstand- 
ings or appease the angry feelings from which they too often take 
their rise,—but that these diplomatists are unsuccessful in all 
cases, and that we should have no more such evils to contend 
with than we have actually if there were no diplomatic missions. 











This is not only an entirely gratuitous assumption, but one | 


opposed to common experience, and the more definite knowledge 
which is possessed by all who are conversant with the conduct 
of international affairs in every country. There is no private 
individual probably who has not felt how impossible it is to 
remove misunderstandings, conciliate conflicting interests, and 
maintain a general feeling of good-will and confidence by 
written communications. And if we have to trust to a delegate 
the part of arranging delicate affairs, or serious difficulties 
where suspicion and irritation may have been infused into a 
question of interest, do we not all feel the importance of 
having an intermediary on whose tact, judgment, and concilia- 
tory manner everything may depend? It is in the manage- 


We are pretending to make an investment in the | 


either by principals or through such intermediaries as those 
here described, is found to be indispensable. The Diplomatic 
Services supply these—more or less perfectly—efficiently, and 
advantageously, according as a country is well or ill-served by 
them. And it follows, almost of necessary consequence, that 
those are best served who take the greatest care in properly pro- 
viding in all respects for the training and efficiency of such 
services. By failing in this a State may jeopardize its most 
vital iuterests, and plunge the nation into calamities where 
millions of expenditure take the place of the hundreds they 
would fain have saved by an ill-judged parsimony. An income 
commensurate with the reasonable requirements of his con- 
dition is what should be secured for every member both of the 
Diplomatic and the Consular Services, due regard being had to 
position and the expenses of living. This is essential to their 
efficiency ; and on the closest calculation of our own interests, 
such a course would be dictated as the best and most economi- 
cal policy in the end. As to the money spent in representation,— 
in hospitalities, and other similar heads of expenditure, it is the 
merest ignorance of facts, or claptrap oratory to contend that 
such expenditure is unnecessary, or does not bring its full return. 
The Americans are often cited as not only dispensing with a 
regular service, but easily finding agents at a moment's notice 
quite as efficient for their purposeas any other States possess, and 
paying them much less. But in both directions any real com- 
parison fails to establish the fact. They are not either as well or 
efficiently represented, as a general rule, to begin with, by the 
promiscuous class of diplomatic agents, taken almost at 
hazard, or as political exigencies in their home politics may 
dictate. Other States who have an established service and 
pay better are usually, if not always better served. And 
if the United States were as intimately connected with 
Europe as every European State is with its neighbour, 
and all with each other,—they would not be long in 
making the discovery that diplomacy requires education, 
and acareful training quite as much as any other profession. The 
Report of the first Committee in 1861 seems to have adopted a 
similar view as to the necessity of making a regular profession 
of the Diplomatic Service, and they accordingly made several 
recommendations the tendency of which was to still further 
limit the admission of untrained men into the higher ranks, 
and to improve the position of those who were already in it 
and adopting diplomacy as a permanent career. These re-- 
commendations were for the most part adopted by the Foreign 
Office, with great advantage to the public no less than to the 
individual members. We are glad, therefore, to see in the Report 
of the Committee now sitting, “that the evidence before the 
Committee has not shown that the expenditure upon the Diplo- 
matic Service in past times has been extravagant, nor that its 
conduct has been inefficient ; and it appears that many econo- 
mies, reforms, and improvements in its administration have 
from time to time been introduced by successive chiefs of the 
Foreign Office.” This gives the key-note of the whole 
Report, which, like that of 1861, has a direct tendency to 
improve the position of all now in the service, and at the same 
time to provide for a continuous improvement in the training 
/and education of the junior members. The Committee find 
| the amount proposed for the year’s estimates 1871-2 was 
£215,876, of which £151,000 is for the salaries and house- 
rent of the members of the Diplomatic Service, consisting 
in all of 121 persons,—besides 38 persons employed in the 
service without permanently belonging to it, such as Naval 
and Military attachés, chaplains, physicians, &c., making a 
gross total of 159. If we take the total expenditure thus 
incurred in maintaining, by the best instrumentality and 
| means we can devise, good relations with the rest of the world, 
| —and compare it with the cost of a six months’ war on the 
| present scale of armaments, or the 200 millions of foreign 
| trade, counting only our own exports to foreign countries,— 





| the whole of which is more or less directly dependent for its 
existence and prosperity on the maintenance of peace between 
|ourselves and other States,---we can hardly consider the cost 
|too much, regarding it as a premium paid for insurance on 
| the capital engaged. The charge constitutes a per-centage, in 
| fact, so infinitesimally small on the whole, as to render it plain 
that the worst possible economy would be that which would 
either seek to diminish, or fail to increase, that amount, if 
' necessary,—for: the sake of any paltry pecuniary gain in the 
annual outgoing. 
We had intended glancing at the evidence so far as it has 
yet gone touching the Consular Service in its three great 





ment of Public affairs and the interests of different States | divisions,—the Levantine, the China and Japan, and the 


very much as it is in private life. 


Personal intercourse, | General Service. We must, however, reserve our remarks until 
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less sources of light also, even in positions where they do not 


refles to their satellites the sun’s light. Even when J: upiter 
— age his satellites and the sun, even when he cutg 
te) rom them the sun’s light, as he generally does 
PLANETARY SUNS. those circumstances, since oe of the pie are 7 
X\7 E presume we may ascribe to Mr. R. A. Proctor the very | always eclipsed when otherwise they would be full, and 
interesting paper in the new number of the Cornhill) even the fourth is very frequently so eclipsed, Mr. Proctor 
Magazine, in which he pushes further the argument already | thinks that the inhabitants of these satellites, if there be any 
advanced in his masterly book, ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” for | see Jupiter glowing with a dull red or yellow glare,—a slow fire 
the partially solar character of the superior planets. ‘The general | shining through an envelope of mist and cloud, something like 
character of the facts and arguments in the book and the article | what our sun gives out when seen on the horizon on a fog 
are too strikingly alike, to leave any substantial doubt on the | November morning, but occupying, for the inhabitants of the 
authorship of the latter. But we find from it that Mr. Proctor’s | nearest satellite, something like fourteen hundred times as much 
view has gained fresh probability in his eyes within the last two superficial area as our sun appears to us to occupy,—.e., as much 
years, and this is no doubt due chiefly to new observations of | as a square filled up with suns of the same apparent ma gnitude 
Jupiter made by Mr. Browning during the autumn of 1870, the | as our own, and counting thirty-eight such seeming suns in 
year in which his book was published,—and by Mr. Lassell and | every line and on every side of the square ;—or say that it 
Father Secchi still more recently. ‘The general drift of all their| would be a gigantic light covering at least as much of the 
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the Committee has made its final Report,—and from various 
indications we infer that this will not be long delayed. 














observations is to show that changes of extraordinary magnitude 
and violence take place from time to time in the cloud-belts of 
Jupiter,—that even the great creamy-white belt of the equatorial 
regions sometimes changes to a brilliant orange; that Jupiter, 
under the influence of these potent causes, whatever they be, 
exhibits the most wonderful bands of prismatic colouring,—rose- 
colour strewn with yellow clouds, brown, orange, blue, purple, 
olive-green. Further, there is evidence of the most tremendous 
hurricanes taking place on his surface. Mr. Proctor—if it be he 
who writes in the Cornhill—says that in 1860 ‘a rift in one of 
the Jovian cloud-belts behaved in such a way as to demonstrate the 
startling fact that a hurricane was raging over an extent of 
Jovian territory equalling the whole surface of our earth, at a rate 
of fully 150 miles per hour. It is not too much to say that a hur- 
ricane of like velocity on our earth would destroy every building 
in the territory over which it raged, would uproot the mightiest 
forest trees, and would cause in fact universal desolation. At sea no 
ship that man ever made could withstand the fury of such a storm 
forasingle minute. And yet this tremendous Jovian hurricane con- 
tinued to rage with unabated fury for at least six weeks,—or at 
least one hundred Jovian days.” Now, taking into consideration 
these violent atmospheric storms, and also the far more potent 
causes to which the wonderful changes in the colouring 
of the planet’s bands must in all probability be ascribed, and 
remembering that there is hardly any seasonal change in 


horizon as subtends the angle made by the London and 
South-Western line with the Windsor branch. Further, Mr. 
Proctor calculates the density of the four little satellites of 
Jupiter as much higher than they have hitherto been calculated, 
giving to the three outer satellites a decidedly greater density than 
the planet itself,—and therefore a consistency much more suitable 
to creatures organised like ourselves,—and to the inner one nearly 
the same density. He infers, then, that if beings like ourselves 
exist, at present at least, in the Jovian and Saturnian systems at 
all, it must be on the satellites, not on the planets themselves, 
which are probably as uninhabitable to beings like ourselves as 
the sun ; and that these satellites are warmed, and partly lighted, 
by the heat which the giant planets give out. 

If Mr. Proctor is right, as seems likely, the inhabitants of 
these four little Jovian satellites, of which the biggest has a sur- 
face less than one-fifth of that of the earth,—say (at most) as 
much as our continents alone, excluding the oceans and the islands, 
—must have had incitements to astronomical study such as we can 
hardly conceive. The satellite nearest to Jupiter must see the 
glowing colours of the brilliant prismatic rings on the huge planet 
with a splendour altogether overwhelming. It revolves round the 
planet in a period of forty-two and a half hours of terrestrial time, a 
period during which there have been four complete revolutions 
of the planet itself, four Jovian days and four Jovian nights. So 
| that, without taking into account the length of its own solar day 











Jupiter to which great changes of local temperature and | and night, which is not known (though it is now generally believed 
consequently of atmospheric disturbance could be referred, and | that the satellites do not always turn the same face to Jupiter, as 
finally, that the spectrum analysis of a powerful light shining | oyr moon does to the earth, but turn on their own axes either 
through tubes filled with steam showed Jannsen the very same | slower or faster than they revolve round Jupiter, so as to give all 


bands which he found in the analysis of the planet’s spectrum, Mr. | their inhabitants their turn at receiving light and heat from 


Proctor infers with a very high degree of probability that there 
must be an enormous generation of heat within the planet, not 
due to the sun’s action upon it,—and that this is the explanation 
of the wonderful phenomena we witness. In fact, he concludes 


that the surface of Jupiter is probably at something like the | ter ynder sunlight with a 


temperature of red-hot iron,—not incandescent with white heat like | 
the Solar surface, but still hot enough to convey a great deal 
of heat and perhaps not a little light to the four planets which | 


circle round him. Mr. Proctor shows by the extreme darkness | oho, 


of the satellites in passing over Jupiter's surface,—a darkness | 
which must mean that Jupiter shines with a relatively stronger | 
light than that of the satellite passing across it, though both are | 
equally reflecting back the sun’s light,—that in all probability | 
this conclusion is true, and that Jupiter, as well as reflecting 
the sun’s light, emits some little light of his own. The most 
delicate measurements of light have established that Jupiter 
Shines three times as brightly as his globe would shine if con- | 
stituted like the planet Mars, and four times as brightly as his 
globe would shine if constituted like our moon,—from which, again, 
Mr. Proctor infers that the reflected solar light in Jupiter is rein- 
forced by a certain amount of intrinsic light of hisown. ‘There 
are some still more cogent reasons for attributing the same 
quasi-solar condition to the planct Saturn, the whole shape of 
which, as has been observed by many astronomers, alters at times 
in so remarkable a manner that it is hardly possible to doubt 
but that this planet also contains in itself an enormous 
store of heat, under the influence of which either the sur- | 
face of the planet itself or those great belts of cloud which 
are by our astronomers necessarily confounded with the body of 
the planet, undergo extraordinary convulsions. Hence, argues 
Mr. Proctor, the superior planets are most likely quasi-suns, | 
sources of heat for the satellites which circle them, and more or 
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| the planet), the astronomers of the satellite 

/enormous planet once in every twenty-oi@ Bours tm 
| light, and once in every twenty-one hours sbinin 
| light, as well as being able in the interval to comp 
part irradiated only by ite own 
glare. ‘Together with these wonderful visions,—Occupying spaces 
| in their horizon of which we can hardly conceive,—they have the 
constant and curious experience of watching the motions of the 
satellites, and of chasing some of them round the great 
planet with a speed almost comparable to that with which one 
hand of a watch chases the other; and in addition to all this, they 
have great helps for studying the constitution of our Sun in 
the changes which they have most wonderful opportunities for 
observing in that miniature sun, their own red-hot primary, 
which is not much further off them than our earth is from the 
moon, but which is a spectacle indefinitely mightier and grander 
than even the earth would be as seen from the moon, and even 


| though the earth were, as Jupiter seems to be, red-hot, and with all 


its seas floating above it in the shape of belts of glowing vapour. 
No doubt the astronomers of Jupiter's satellites are not in nearly so 
good a position for observing the Sun itself as we are; for the 
Sun’s diameter seen from Jupiter is five times less than it is as 
seen from the earth, and consequently their direct observations of 
the solar spots, red prominences, corona, and so forth, must, cateris 
paribus, be far less striking than ours. But then in the changes 
taking place on the surface of Jupiter itself, —the dark spots which 
appear and disappear, and into the depths of which they must be able 


| to gaze with far more minuteness than we can even into the craters 


of our moon,—they must have a sort of easy introduction to the 
theory of the solar surface itself. Indeed, the enormous grandeur 
ard great variety of the astronomical phenomena visible within 
the Jovian system itself must have fixed attention on them, and 
led to the discovery of the great natural laws, if the inhabitants of 
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the satellites have any faculties like ours, at a relatively much | tractors. You can live in Vienna without servants, but not im 


earlier period of their history. A world with a face, not like that | 
of our moon, dead and perpetually the same, but occupying 1,400 
times as much space on the horizon, and changing colour so that 
a white band turns brilliant rose-colour, and a rose-colour band 


turns purple, while here and there a great dark spot spreads _ 


over its surface, or a tornado changes the coast-line of the huge 
belts of clouds till you seem to see the innermost processes of 
nature's chemistry taking place on the most portentous scale 


before your eyes, must present a spectacle of both scientific 


and popular interest such as no dweller on our planet can easily 
realize. 

After reading Mr. Proctor’s essays on Jupiter, one can hardly 
help asking oneself whether the highest kind of life does not per- 
haps belong to the minutest worlds,—such worlds as these satellites 
of Jupiter, where it seems as if life must be intenser and more 
rapid, though in many respects smaller in scale than even on our 
own little planet. Certainly the big places of the universe, the 
Suns, and the biggest planets of which we know anything, seem 

absolutely unfitted for any life sharing the smallest analogies to 
our own; and it would seem as if these huge centres of heat and 


| well off 


London or Bristol. ‘There is, however, very little danger of such 
a revolution. The conditions essential to successful strikes are 
absent, and the utmost that employers have to dread is a con- 


cession or two which may irritate, but which will scarcely 


embarrass them. In-door men-servants, to begin with, have 
no chance in combination, because they never can make them- 
selves absolutely necessary, never assume a position in which 
the competition of female labour is absolutely impossible. No- 
body really wants footmen. They are maintained for the sake of 
caste as much as anything else, and the vainest of aristocrats if 


_ provoked beyond endurance would not hesitate five minutes about 


getting rid of the lot, would replace the men by women, and 
would find the household duty go on rather better than before. 
That has been done before now, and is done always in many cities 
of the Union, and the possibility is a final check upon a revolt of 
the men-servants, who, moreover, are for the most part extremely 
and contented, their only genuine grievances being 


ennui, disagreeable sleeping arrangements, and separation from 
| their families, the last a misfortune they share with entire services, 


light were subsidiary to the life of relatively almost infinitesimal | 


spheres. If the gigantic Jupiter be, as Mr. Proctor evidently 


like the officers of the Navy. ‘They can and very often do save 
money, and if they do not drink, live in old age in great comfort 
and respectability. The out-door servants, on the other hand— 


believes, a miniature sun, only auxiliary to the life on those minute | with the exception of London coachmen, who are on the whole 
beads of light which we see as mere pin-heads in the sky, circling | better off than any corresponding class in the country—do in 


round him, and if the same be true, as he thinks, of Saturn and some places suffer ; 


but their grievances as stated at Leamington 


Uranus, then clearly, as far as we have any means of knowing, the | are remediable, resolving themselves into two, that they are in- 


great things of the universe, from the Sun downwards, seem to 
be rather subservient to the small things, than the small things to | 
the great. And if we consider that, after all, moral life grows out 
of experience, and that experience depends more or less on the 


sufficiently paid, and that they ought to be lodged out-of-doors 
with their wives and families. The cry about pay is partly true, 
the men getting positively less than most skilled artisans—and a 
good gardener or groom is a skilled artisan —and getting 


rapidity of human consciousness, on the nwmber of true discrimina-| it in a form which does not enable them to gratify the 
tions which we are taught to make within a given time, it is quite | natural ambition of saving for themselves ; and the proposal about 
probable that that Jovian system, with its wonderfully short | lodging, which seems to be growing in favour, is neither oppressive 


months,—(the furthest and slowest satellite completes the whole | nor uureasonable. 


vast circle of its orbit round Jupiter in sixteen days and a half, | 


rather more than ha/f our month, while the nearest and quickest | dismissed must surrender his cottage within a specified time. 


It could be accepted very readily, if the 


| Union would make it a principle that an out-door servant 
In 


satellite makes its circuit in less than two days),—with its enormous | a large establishment in the country it would only come to main- 

year,—Jupiter’s year is as long as nearly twelve of our terrestrial | taining three or four lodges instead of one—an arrangement which 
years,—with the crowds of astronomical phenomena which happen | Anglo-Indians and Italians do not find annoying, and in small 
within that time, the miniature sun going through its revolutions establishments the groom or gardener might as well live in the 


and showing the whole circle of its gorgeous belts every ten hours, | | village as any where else. 
| and will end in the usual way, in a gradual rise going on till an out- 


and eclipses of all the satellites by Jupiter’s shadow, and transits 
of the inner satellites over Jupiter’s disc, happening with great 


The rest of the fight i is all about wages, 


door postis such an object of desire that excessive competition 


frequency,—it is quite probable, we say, that a system such | | prohibits any further rise,—a point which, now that labourers send 
as this is one favourable to a more rapid and complete | their sons to school, will be very speedily attained. 


mental development than that of any world of larger dimen- | 


sions in which the natural divisions of time are fewer | 
ena crowded into them fewer too. 
smust be very uncertain, after all; but it 
onceive the brilliancy and vast variety of 
es exhibited to the inhabitants, if there be 
inhabitants, ‘of those tiny satellites of Jupiter—(and still more 
of Saturn, where the magnificent spectacles presented by the rings 
and also by a variety of seasonal changes are added to all that 


| 


Of course | 


is strange in the astronomical phenomena of Jupiter),—without | 
| physical comfort, they cannot save enough cash to keep them in 


hazarding the speculation that it is the smallest worlds for which, 
after all, the great globes are made, and that it may well be in the 
smallest worlds that the highest education of reasoning beings 
belonging to our solar system really takes place. 





THE “ MAIDS OF DUNDEE.” 

HERE is, we fancy, but little reason, or rather there is but 
one reason, for the kind of consternation created in some 
quarters by the recent strikes among Servants. 
cause to apprehend the introduction into this country of the feeling 
80 general in America and the Colonies, the dislike to household ser- 
vice as service, independent of all questions of pay, treatment, or 
food—the notion that this method of getting a livelihood involves 
humiliation, and that it should be avoided even at the sacrifice of 
comfort—then indeed we should be on the verge of a social revolu- 
tion. Weshould either have to import dark servants, Chinese being 
the best ; or to concede social equality, every servant being placed 
in the position governesses occupy now; or to face the annoying 
change involved in a scheme of life under which servants would 
be almost entirely dispensed with. The first alternative would be 
injurious to the future of the country, the second will be resisted 


| who once in-doors, would be as safe as their mistresses. 


If there were any | 


It is, however, the women servants who just now are most 
numerous, and most aggrieved, and most noisy ; but their combi- 
nation is not, we imagine, seriously to be dreaded. They are 
weighted by the necessity for securing homes. They will not go 
to the Union under any circumstances, if only because they could 
not get places from thence, and if they carry out the Dundee 


| threat, aud all strike at once, that would be their almost inevit- 


able destination. Receiving their wages as they do, mainly in 
food, lodging, and warmth, all conceded in England on a scale 80 
liberal that a female servant who marries generally sacrifices 


idleness for any length of time, while they are entirely without the 
means of coercing or persuading competitors from the country, 
Living so 
much apart, they are not much under the influence of their fellow- 
servants’ opinion ; while they are, as the Dundee orators admitted, 
very much under that of their employers. Every woman who 
spoke admitted in the funniest way that wherever the ‘ missus.” 
was civil the housemaid was sure to betray the Union, and where- 
ever the “ missus” chatted, the servant became a ‘‘ despisable ” 
Nor are their grievances such as to justify or to provoke 
There exists, we believe, in Scotland 


traitor. 
very desperate resolutions. 


| a long-standing quarrel about food, the mistresses striving hard to 


as long as possible, and the third would involve frightful expense, | 


our system of architecture being entirely unadapted to any form 


of hotel life, as well as to any system of service by out-door con- ) and an amusement. 


maintain the old-world system of supplying everything but flesh 
meat; but in England servants are, as a rule, admirably fed, twice 
as well fed even ia poor households as they could be at home, so 
well fed that in the larger households the habit of feeding servants 
is gradually being superseded by a payment enabling them to feed 
themselves. ‘The work, no doubt, in small households is bard and 


harassing ; but it is in the power of employers to remedy part of 
this grievance by leaving their servants a little more alone, 
abstaining from that system of supervision and “ driving” of 
which the Dundee girls complain so bitterly, and which, we sus- 
pect, is to many middle- class mistresses at once an occupation 
A little more abstinence from control, a little 
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more content with result as distinguished from method, a little | two frightful consequences of the theory are, in fact, based upon 
more kindliness as to evening leisure would, we are convinced, | two purely gratuitous assumptions of the writer, viz., (1) that 
remove five-sixths of this grievance, which after all exists in the | God is the punisher, (2) that the mass of mankind are evil, 
lot of all who are living by their own exertions. Everybody Both these propositions I take leave most emphatically 
either is or thinks himself a trifle overworked. ‘This driving is by | to deny. (1.) It is as inconceivable to me that God should 
far the most serious of a}l the servants’ complaints, but then also ) punish at all, as that He should punish everlastingly. If 
it is by far the most remediable one, being, as it is, entirely within | vengeance is to be attributed in any sense to the Eternal 
the mistresses’ discretion. No strike is probable for a cause so| Being whose name is love, it seems a trifle to add that 
easy to remove, nor, we suspect, will there be any serious effort to | His vengeance is eternal. (2.) But on what grounds on earth or 
secure the regular ‘‘ Sunday out,” home influence, such as it is, being |in heaven does the writer assume that the mass of mankind are 
dead against a system which leaves the young women unprotected} evil? Is it not true that the majority of the human race die in 
for a whole day. The mothers will object to that quite as much | infancy? And are innocent children to be punished for any 








as the mistresses, and it will, we suspect, after a hot dispute, be! period, long or short ? 


very quietly dropped. And finally, the grand grievance of all, the 
question of dress, is too small to be an occasion for active hostilities 
between employers and employed. Not one of the Dundee ser- 
vants at their recent meetings could give a reason for her dislike 
of the cap, nor would mistresses straitened for household help 
fight for permission to make their servant-girls look pretty, the 
only effect of the much hated head-gear. The unreality of the fuss 
made upon this point is indeed demonstrated by the absurd 
compromise accepted with such delight at Dundee, namely, 
that if employers insist on the cap they should provide 
it, or in other words, should increase wages by about six 
shillings a year. As to dress, the servants in country towns 
have no doubt a grievance, being worried by their employers about 
their ribbons through a feeling of caste out of place in modern 
manners; but the London compromise, being quite satisfactory and 
entirely harmless, is sure to be ultimately adopted everywhere. The 
servant dresses at home to please her mistress’s taste, and out-of-doors 
to please her own, and as her courting is done out-of-doors, is reason- 
ably contented. There will be no strike about that or anything 
else, unless it be wages, which, though they have risen and are 
rising, have probably not reached their limit. The desire for 
wages, for money to save, is undoubtedly increasing, as education 
advances and the age of marriage is pushed back, and we suspect 
we are as yet far from the point at which it can be gratified no 
further. A system of increase with length of service will, we are 
convinced, at last be introduced, and in all but the smallest house- 
holds board wages will become universal. The servants will like 
them because they add so immensely to their power of saving — 
the addition is more than cent. per cent.—and the mistresses will 
accede to them as a protection at once from worry and waste. If 





Servants’ Unions are ever formed, and are managed with any brains 
at all, that is the cardinal change upon which they will insist, and | 
upon one condition they could carry it with ease. If they can | 
make it an etiquette to protect the employers’ food as rigidly as | 
his spoons—the honesty of servants about things of value is really | 
wonderful, quite as great as the honesty of their employers’—the 

system would be popular at once, and while doubling the value of | 
wages as resources for the future, would indefinitely smooth the | 
relation between employer and employed. ‘The greatest trouble of | 


“‘ Anglicanus ” throughout the article falls 
into the error against which the late Professor Maurice so strongly 
protested. He confuses time with state, and imports material 
notions into a subject purely spiritual. He translates a/wwo3 in 
reference to an age. He speaks of “ finite and strictly measurable 
guilt being visited with an absolutely immeasurable penalty” 
(which, by the way, is somewhat inconsistent with the opening 
sentences of his article, where he supposes the sinner to continue 
to sin in the unseen world). And in the crucial instance with 
which he imagines he has at last disposed of his foe, this confusion 
of temporal and spiritual ideas leads him hopelessly astray. 
Amongst other grievous errors in that sensational paragraph is 
the common one, that a man may in the moment of death 
reverse the spiritual condition which is the sum of the acts of a 
life-time. There are several other assumptions in that article 
which I venture to dispute, but which a fear of encroaching on 
your valuable space prevents me from doing more than name, as :— 

1. That it will be possible for the righteous to fall. from a state 
of blessedness in a future state of being. 

2. That there were certain angels who actually did fall, one of 
many theological fancies for which we are indebted to the poet 
Milton. 

3. That it is in the power of the Deity to annihilate an im- 
mortal spirit. All of these assumptions appear to me to involve 
as many difficulties and to be as repulsive to our spiritual percep- 
tions as the theory which he attacks. By all means let the theory 
of eternal punishment be left, as ‘‘ Anglicanus” desires, an open 
question, or rather let us abolish the notion of punishment altogether 
as inflicted by the Deity, and disconnect, as Maurice did, the 
word ‘eternal” from all ideas of time. But the truth on this 
subject will never be advanced by such crude and inaccurate 
statements as are contained in the article of ‘‘ Anglicanus.” The 
real question which lies at the root of this controversy is this:— 
‘‘Ts the quality of a man’s life fixed for ever by his conduct in 
this world?” And this question will not be solved by regarding 
the consequences of sin as the retributive act of the Deity aveng- 
ing Himself on the sinner. Siu is its own punishments on 
estrangement from God, the highest good. Ajatt @ Seer 
reason why sin begun here may not be continued 
of existence. ‘This prospect certainly seems to Bev 













ordinary households, that of catering for people with the appetites of | many parts of the Scriptures, especially in Mark iii., 29, where 
workers and the fastidiousness of idlers, would be at once removed. | the worst spiritual condition is described in the following words: 
This, an increase of wages rendered less burdensome by the aboli- | — Evy éorw alwviov duapryuaros,—a passage with which the 
tion of payment in kind, will, we suspect, be the only serious | views of Professor Maurice as explained in your article seem in 
change effected in our time, unless indeed the English labouring | strict accordance, viz., that to be immersed in self is hell: life 
class should be stricken with a mania for emigration, and even that | without God is eternal death. The existence of evil in another 
would operate very gradually, It takes many ships and much | world is surely not a greater difficulty than the existence of evil 
money to carry away even the increment of our population. in this world, or less consistent with God's moral government. 
—————————— Why evil should exist at all is a mystery which has never yet 
r r r been satisfactorily explained. Our imperfect knowledge of this 
LETTERS Lo THE EDITOR. awful question should preserve us from dogmatism on either side. 
MAURICE'S DOCTRINE saa india eee 
PUNISHMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Your interesting article of April 13, which I believe gives 
the true explanation of the late Professor Maurice’s much-abused | 
doctrine, is an instructive comment on an article by “ Anglicanus” | have weight with Mr. Moncure Conway. St. Paul is considered, 
in the Contemporary Review on the same subject. As { am entirely ‘I believe, by advanced thinkers now-a-days to have been nothing 
at one with the writer in his main thesis, I can the more freely | better than a fanatical and superstitious Jew. That he may have 
protest against the weak arguments which he brings in its support. | been; and yet there was one subject about which he probably had 
The false issues which are raised in that article, and the un-| clearer intuitions of truth than .we who live in ease and security 
necessary assumptions with which it teems, are too numerous to! are likely to have. A man who deliberately chose to stand for 
be dealt with in one letter, but I will mention one or two. | twenty years and more in instant danger of death for conscience’ 
The writer's chief objections to the doctrine which he assails | sake must have thought a good deal about life now, and life to 
are :—(1) That it imputes to the Deity ‘‘ an eternal and uvforgiv-! come. On the whole—all theological questions apart—I am more 
ing vengeance,” and (2) that it “* dethrones Him from all regulation | inclined to trust to him than even to Mr. Moncure Conway. NowI 
and government of more than half His moral universe,” “ makes | find him saying, ‘‘ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
Satan the god both of the visible and of the invisible world,” and | are of all men most miserable.” I don’t think he meant by this 
“leaves to the Deity only a minority of His creatures.” ‘These! that he regretted the selfish, sensual pleasure from which by taking 





MR. ON ETERNAL 





MR. CONWAY ON “PRIESTLY FICTIONS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I do not know whether any words of St. Paul are likely to 
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Gy eli 
up the hope in Christ he cut himself off. No man ever hated evil, | Cullen’s party, and unless State education is to be abolished 
loved goodness more, and that for their own sakes, quite apart, | altogether in Ireland, the only possible alternative is that em- 
from any punishments or rewards they might bring. But he saw | bodied in Mr. Faweett's Bill,—the obliteration of religious 
in the hope in Christ an ideal of justice, purity, goodness, which | ascendancy, and the establishment of a system of undenomina- 
he knew could not be attained under the conditions of this life, | tional education, which, ignoring all differences of creed, will 
and which to have seen at all, without the assurance that it would | offer the same facilities and advantages, and one measure of 
be attained somewhere, somehow, would be the most fearful of | justice to all.—I am, &c., An Earnest LIBERAL. 


disappointments. r , 
Me Conway may satisfy himself with his subtleties ; plain men o Beitr d See se = 
like my self, whose blood boils as they read of what has been and | i+), the Roman Catholic views on education, xo mixed colleges, 
ee what is being done in the world, want something more. Whena however fairly administered, afford Roman Catholics the oppor- 
tyrant dies calmly withou he Pn of soul or body, amidst the curses | tunities which they require for obtaining an Irish degree. But that 
of a nation, I am not satisfied with being told that “ the increase of is no reason at all for endowing a Roman Catholic College. Did 
qeakness follows instantly on the wrong done to-day as its retri- any one ever suppose that the scholarships of the University 
ution.” I feel that renee ought to be something - atore for him of London, awarded without the smallest relation to religious 
—I was going ~~ oy gate ought I ed tomy better"? For tenets, involve the principle of Concurrent Endowment? We 
“increase of weakness” may be retribution, it is not punishment, | » over yet heard such a remark, nor would any rational man listen 
af punishment be correction. Hell may be a priestly fiction, to it. Yet what we propose for Ireland is a scheme on precisely 
ut hell, if it be indeed the fire of love showing itself in wrath, the same principle.—Ep. Spectator.] 
which must burn everlastingly till it has burnt the evil out of , . ; 
every creature,—hell is more satisfying than such abstractions as 
Mr. Conway's, not only to righteous indignation against wrong,, WHY DOES THE ENGLISH PEASANT NEVER SAVE 
ut to all hopes for the ultimate restoration of the wrong-doer.— AND THE IRISH PEASANT HOARD ? 
Zam, Sir, &e., A. J. C. (To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
el Srr,—There are one or two points in the different conditions of 
$1r,—While not anxious to add to what your courtesy has per- | the English and Irish peasant which are perhaps not without signi- 
mitted me to say in your columns any discussion of the question | ficance at the present time. 
whether I have ‘ given up the case’ or not, I wish simply to add,| ‘The English peasant receives regular wages all his life and saves 
an conclusion, that I still rest in the belief that we shall never | nothing. His wages barely overtake his weekly needs, next week 
ind any more hell or heaven than we find here in the earth.— | more will come in, why not spend all? 
Zam, Sir, &c., M. D. Conway. The Irish peasant, clinging to his plot of land, has an altogether 
irregular income ; he has no certainty of w: but the uncertain- 
She to “mene” or “hee* wo cee ash be > ie ow ae. ties of the potato crop and Senter aitheh amauta which 
Conway to hazard an opinion of our own, though we believe on afford him a margin for saving and a necessity for self-dependenoe 
oar Lord's authority, that there will be much more and not less; | |): 44, his English compeer never has. 
but as to Mr. Conway’s assumption that hell and heaven are here | The time of the great famine afforded an instance of the steadi- 
as well as there, and of on and the — kind both here and ness of his saving habit, when many families on the verge of starva- 
there, we have always quite agreed with him.—Eb. Spectator.] tion nevertheless kept next year’s seed-potatoes under the floor of 
their cottages. ‘The large sums which Irish emigrants send home 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. from America while the old ways are still on them, and they have 
(To THe Epiror oF THB “SPecTATOR.”} not lost the customs of their fathers, furnish continued proof of 
S%ir,—Will you permit me to address to you a few words con- their habitual limitation of expenditure. Similarly the Irish 
cerning the opinion you have expressed on the Irish University labourers who come over to England for harvest work were said to 
question? After having carefully followed all that you have | take back their earnings almost intact. 
written on this subject, I am compelled to avow that by the view | Yet the Irishman lives in discomfort greater, to outward seem- 
you uphold you seem to me to deviate from the path of true | ing, than the Englishman. He has had not only an incentive 
Liberalism. Your contention against Mr. Fawcett’s Bill is, that | to save, but also an incentive to hide his savings, owing to the 
it would not give real equality to the Roman Catholics. Now exactions of middle-men and tlie demands of his Church. The 
What does this objection amount to? Simply to this,—that for extravagance of landlords and middle-men, and the dependence of 
deme years to come tho Protestant element will preponderate in the | the priests on their people, have for generations encouraged a 
ing bedy and in the professoriate. ‘This is a difficulty | sparse mode of living and the practice of secret hoarding, until 
mecessarily inherent in the nature of the case, and as it cannot | they have become a habit which ameliorated relations with the 
‘be surmounted, must be acquiesced in, if any progress is to be | landlords have not yet destroyed. 
made towards a better state of things. University education| What the Irish peasant needs now is knowledge, and oppor- 
having been for centuries a2 monopoly in the hands of the Pro- | tunity of using the capital thence resulting to the further produc- 
testants, it is impossible to apply to this or to any other long- | tiveness of his land, instead of hoarding to no effect. What the 
‘standing injustice an instantaneous remedy. In all such cases, | English peasant needs now is incentive to begin to save, 
time is needed to restore equilibrium and adjust the balance. Circumstances do not favour his finding the incentive where the 
What vantage, then, beyond the temporary and, as I believe, | Irishman found it, in precarious living on small plots of land. 
unavoidable one I have mentioned, would the measure proposed | Where is he to seek for it? In co-operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
by Mr. Fawcett afford to Protestants? I cannot conceive any. . H. B. 
Sacrifices are demanded of Protestants as well as of Roman Catho- 
lics ; but the difficulty first lies here, that the Ultramontane party ART 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, will concede nothing. ¥ 
Ido not contend for the details of Mr. Fawcett’s Bill. On SF ta 
many points his reconstructive scheme may require revision and THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
alteration ; but I believe it to be based upon true Liberal principles, | Ir is seldom possible to say in a word whether the Exhibition of 
and any alternative plan that I know of is open to fatal objections. | the Royal Academy is good or bad. Of course the description 
‘The suggestion contained in your issue of the 23rd March, for the | must in either case be given by comparison with Exhibitions of 
establishment of a National University, endowed with scholarships former years, and the comparative improvement or deterioration 
to be tenable at any affiliated college, whether Catholic, Protes- | to be observed in so short a time as one year cannot generally be 
tant, or secular, would involve the principle of concurrent endow- | expected to be very decided. Nevertheless, this present Exhibi- 
ment, as was pointed out in a letter signed ‘‘C.” which appeared | tion must be characterised as especially bad. Less than ever is 
in the Times of the 23rd April. In the same letter attention was also | there any sign of original thought, of real intelligence, or culti- 
called to the further difficulty, that an examining board composed | vated art. More than ever do the ad captandum specimens of 
of Protestants and Catholics would fail to meet the views of the genre, the sentimental rustic and the namby-pamby domestic, 
Roman Catholic prelates, as this would assimilate the principle of possess the walls. The nibblings at ‘‘ history” are feebler than 
the National Board, which they most distinctly and emphatically | ever, and landscape has found a depth even below its previous 
repudiate. degradation. Strong contrasts and cutting lines are the means of 
‘Nothing but the endowment of a Roman Catholic College on | execution most in vogue for attracting attention; and truth and 
an equal footing with Trinity College will ever satisfy Cardinal | modesty are forgotten by men whose ambition is not so much 
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to interpret nature, as to find favour in the eyes of a| 
clique. This complaint may appear overcharged; but let | 


any real lover of art go round the galleries, and con- | 


sider how often he has seen anything that gave him real plea- 
sure, and his conclusion cannot be very different. The prospect 
for Art is not good. Perhaps the picture with most brains in 
it is F. Walker's ‘‘The Harbour of Refuge” (227). 
the quadrangleof an almshouse, and the time is just after sundown. 
To be sure, the subject is a depressing one. 
such a place implies a life’s failure ; and such would seem to be Mr. 


Walker's meaning ; for the mower mowing down the grass suggests | 


Time with his scythe as the only friend after the benevolent founder 
whoseeffigy adorns the centre of the court. 
the old woman (finely sketched in black and gray), passing through 


life’s last scene, without a friend, and supported by the listless, | 


dissatisfied stranger-girl, whose fate is not less cruel to be impri- 
soned in this uneventful nook. As usual with Mr. Walker, the 


painting, at least of flesh, is little more than flatting. It isa| 


pity he does not study such work as that of Terberg (in the ** Con- 
gress of Miinster”), and note the splendour and vigour of the 
execution even on so smalla scale. ‘The sky consists of alternate | 
smudges of gray and gamboge, and it is difficult to speculate on its 
probable condition twenty years hence. 

The portrait of Sir James Paget by Millais (554), is a work of 
sterling merit. Not only is it a good likeness in the ordinary 
sense, but it expresses also the mingled keenness and patience of 
the philosophic inquirer, and withal the firmness of purpose re- 
quired to transmute thought into act. The great surgeon stands 
at the lecture-table; at his back is the lecturer’s slate. One is 
made to feel the seriousness with which he views his duty asa 
teacher. It is possible that still greater popularity will attend 
another portrait picture by the same artist, which represents three 
young ladies, dressed with sisterly uniformity in much-flounced 
lilac, and playing dummy-whist by daylight in a conservatory. 
There is a perfect tempest of lace, frills, flounces, rhododendrons, 
and azaleas; and the whole is painted with that almost excessive 
freedom in which Mr. Millais sometimes indulges. A certain 
haggard look at the eyes (whether intentional or not), suits well 
enough with the dissipation of matutinal card-playing, while 
that and a too great consciousness in the expression of the right- 
hand face are in strong contrast with the inimitable simplicity of 
Sir Joshua’s or Gainsborough’s beauties. Mr. Millais challenges 
comparison with his great predecessors by the nature and treat- 
ment of his subject ; and if he does not gain, he yet has the 
solace of knowing that he suffers less by such a comparison than 
any living competitor. Very different is it when he attempts 
landscape. It is true that last year he produced a pleasing im- 
pression by the extremely dexterous and effective way in which 
he painted a lot of whispering reeds in the foreground to his “ Chill 
October.” But one passage does not make a picture; and it is to 
be presumed that if he persists in his efforts he will discover that 
something more is necessary to the production of a landscape than 
throwing sketchily together a number of details, careless draw- 
ing, and (to express distance) blurred painting. His ‘‘ Flowing 
to the River ” (56) cannot be ranked higher than a clever sketch. 
It is confused and flat, and misses the greatest charm of nature, 
its breadth and consequent dignity. Nature, it needs no 
reminder, is full of details; but these are not what first 
take the eye. They gradually make themselves felt, stealing 
one by one on the attention, and perpetually refreshing the 
mind with new matter. It is the great masses that first arrest 
attention and excite the imagination. A great landscape-painter 
acts accordingly, and it needs only a short visit to the Liber 
Studiorum at South Kensington Museum, or to the,rare collection 
of that series now at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, to see how 
firmly Turner held to this principle, and what exquisite truthful- 
ness he thus attained. But Mr. Millais seems rather to disdain 
study, or at least not to devote much thought to any of his | 
pictures. What he sees at a glance (and that is not a little) he | 
sets down with surprising and enviable ability ; and it is rare | 
indeed for him to paint a picture of any sort that does not possess | 
some merit of high order, But it is hard to discover what is the 
merit of his ‘‘ Flowing to the Sea” (71). The subject, uninterest- 
ing in itself, has not received at his hands any artistic treatment 


worthy of the name; the lines are poor, the colour is not pleasing, | 


and the execution is slovenly. ‘There is a red-coat on the right, | 
ared-coat on the left, and a red-tiled cottage in the centre. There | 
is a boat apparently waiting to ferry the red-coats across the river, | 
and we are probably to suppose some interval of space between the | 
craft and her intended freight ; but so ill is this expressed by the | 


The scene is | 


To be the inmate of | 


Very sad is the fate of | 


| appear, that we are tormented by the thought that these t sa 
soldiers will inevitably be swamped and drowned. On the same 
wall with these, but above them, hangs a veritable and well- 
cousidered landscape, by W. Field, “ After the Day’s Work” 
(69). A ploughman with two horses, one of which he rides, 
splashes homewards at evening through the flooded meadows, 
under a sky which has not yet discharged all its rain. A great 
bank of cloud, flecked with crimson ‘‘ messengers” of fantastic 
shape, leaves only a small portion of clear sky: this is luminous 
| in effect and pure in colour; and the whole picture is enriched by 
great variety and subtlety of tones, the skilful arrangement of 
| which produces that high charm of a landscape, spaciousness. It 
is possible that the height at which the picture is hung prevents 
| our seeing some of the more delicate gradations ; but fortunately 
the work is largely conceived and, its light and shade being good, 
| would be effective at any distance. 

| A portrait of Mr. Cardwell, by Mr. Richmond (336), will be 
sure to win commendation by its accurate likeness. With just 
| such an air of self-assurance we may imagine the War Minister an- 
| nouncing, as he did in the early spring of 1871, that the British 
| Army had been supplied with the Martini-Henry rifle, and we 
| shall at the same time call to mind, with such an amount of satis- 
| faction as the facts of the case allow, that some three regiments 
are now really armed with that improved musket. An adjoining 
canvas is sent by Sir F. Grant. It is labelled ‘‘ Lord Poltimore 
and Hounds” (337). The artist has been so frequently employed 
in painting pictures of the same kind that he ought to have made 
it clear what sort of hounds were intended. ‘Those he has repre- 
sented are about the size of harriers. But it were an irksome 
task to criticise in detail this artist’s portraits. Still there is one 
portrait-painter at least who finds much favour at the Academy, 
and whose work is inferior to that of the President’s, but who 
has this year exposed himself to especial animadversion by the 
manner in which he has treated the head and features of the well- 
known and deservedly popular Member for Frome (563). Nor is 
this his only misdeed (319). But, in truth, the whole system, 
routine, or custom which regulates the admission of portraits 
ought to be reconsidered. Fashionably-attired women with, year 
after year, the same characterless features and expression (55 and 
335 by Buckner, 123 by Graves) ; eminent judges, with characters 
wholly unappreciated by the painters (556 by Sidley, 1,042 by 
Collins) ; civic dignitaries in full-length and of life-size, reminding 
one irresistibly, whatever the worth of the sitters, of the old play 
of “* High Life below Stairs” (18 by Williams) ; Scotch noblemen, 
un-dressed in what they mistakenly think is (or once was) the 
national costume of gentlemen in Scotland, and which, at all 
events, requires for fair pictorial treatment something ) more 
the cross-barring that is to be bought at the p Mt 
tartan” shops,—these and such as these x | 
on every side, flatter the vanity of the sitters, " 
general taste. Sie 





BOOKS. 
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FRENCH DIPLOMACY IN ITALY.—1859-62.* 

Tue reader who takes up this book will naturally expect am 
agreeable change from the French literature of the last six or eight 
months, a refreshing return from the military and diplomatic 
polemics of defeated generals and baffled politicians to the story 
of the most glorious year of the Second French Empire. Since the 
conclusion of peace, Messieurs Jules Favre, Benedetti, and Gramont 
have successively appeared in the lists tilting at one another with as 
much vigour and bitterness as their martial competitors in the book 
market Generals Wimpffen, Ducrot, Paladine d’Aurelles, Vinoy, 
Chanzy, and others. M. Henri d'Ideville takes us back to brighter 
| times, and in a lively manner, not free from what his countrymen 
| call malice, recounts incidents full of interest illustrating that great 
| event of our time,—the unification of Italy. Appointed in 1859 
|to a third secretaryship in the French Legation at Turin by M. 
| Walewski, he yet plumes himself on xo¢ having been initiated into 
| all the secrets that passed and repassed from the Court of the 
| Tuileries to that of Turin. He also accepts the compliments of 
Edouard Hervé, the writer of a preface to the book, for ‘* having 
impartially observed day by day the progress of that improvident 
| policy which, by favouring Italian and German unity without 
| exacting solid guarantees in favour of France, prepared the way 
| for the final disasters of the Empire.” A tone of condemnation of the 
| Imperial Government that em ployed him runs through the book, and 
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artist, and so disproportionat ely small therefore does the boat | Empire. Par Henri d'Ideville. Paris. 
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ts an uncomfortable reminiscence of the kick at the fallen lion. 
Some of the personal sketches are vivid and entertaining. His 
own chief at Turin, Prince la Tour d'Auvergne, afterwards 
French Minister in London, stands for the first portrait, and is 
inted in the most flattering colours, with just shade enough to 
enhance the effect. He was the most seductive and amiable of 
men, with a keen mind, delicate, inaccessible to passion or enthu- 
siasm,—a perfect diplomatist. But he was unequal to the greater 
part of a statesman, to which he was called for a short time as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Devoid of two essential qualities— 
vigour and originality, or the power of initiating great measures— 
he left no trace good or bad of his sojourn on the Quai d'Orsay. 
Marshal Vaillant too, who commanded the army of occupation in 
Milan, was all that is delightful, for the excellent post he occupied 
had exercised a transforming effect upon his temper for which his 
officers were very grateful ! 

A larger amount of shadow is thrown into the picture of 
King Victor Emanuel, as he stands contrasted with his great 
minister, Cavour. They have been compared to Henry IV. and 
Sully. The likeness of the two kings, says M. d’Ideville, may be 
confined to their defects of character, and at best the King of 
Italy is but a faux Henri Quatre Cun autre Sully. His Majesty's 
poastfulness mars the credit due to his bravery. His amours are 
‘only restrained by superstitious fears, and his deference for the 
great men who made him King of Italy was not untinged with 
envy. Heis here reported to have said that he would leave the 
occupation of Rome to his son Humbert. ‘‘ For nothing 
in the world would I set foot in it. I respect Pope Pius 
[X., and know that in the depths of his heart he likes me 
very much; do not doubt it.” Recent circumstances show 
that either the King changed his mind, which his religious 
directors would hardly permit, or that M. d’Ideville’s informant 
was inexact. A burst of temper attributed to the King on receiv- 
ing an imperious despatch from Paris bears a greater stamp of 
probability. The despatch declared in unmistakable language 
‘that any further attempt at annexation on the part of Victor 
Emanuel would be considered an infraction of treaties, and 
would be at his own risk and peril. The King met the French 
ambassador at a ball in the evening, and taking him aside, testified 
his extreme irritation and annoyance at the missive which had 
arrived from the Tuileries. ‘* Who is he, after all, that fellow? [The 
original word is of much coarser coinage.] The latest arrival 
among European Sovereigns, an intruder among us. Let him 
remember, then, what he is, and also who I am! the chief of the 
first and oldest race that reigns in Europe.” Quitting his inter- 
locutor in haste, his Majesty had time to recover his serenity before 
the guests dispersed, and coming again to the ambassador, he 
clapped him familiarly on the shoulder, and with a smile whispered, 
‘It is not indispensable, is it, my dear Prince, to report to Paris 
gur conversation of this evening? Besides, did not you tel] me 

Yourself that you heard not a word of it?” 

How dif-rent the scene in Cavour’s private room on a similar 
occasion! M. la Tour d'Auvergne enters and says :—“ I regret, 
my dear Count, to have a painful duty to fulfil. My government, 
as I have often told you before, strenuously disapproves your 
attitude, and here is a letter from Count Walewski inviting me 
to communicate that opinion to you.” Cavour, with his head 
between his hands, after hearing the despatch to the end, exclaims : 
—‘ Alas! you are right, my dear Prince. What M. Walewski 
writes is not encouraging; he frankly blames us; but what would 
you say if I read to you a letter which comes direct from the 
Tuileries, and from a personage whom you know?” And witha 
mischievous look he drew from his pocket a letter of the same date 
as Walewski’s despatch, in which M. Mocquard, on the part of the 
Emperor, assured him confidentially that the projects of annexa- 
tion were by no means unfavourably regarded. What a comedy 
does this story make of politics and statesmanship! Various 
glimpses of Cavour are given in the journal. Sometimes he is 
walking quietly in the arcades of Turin, the ‘ Papa Camille” of 
the Turinese populace. ‘There he will join the first acquaintance 
that he meets and talk politics, mathematics, or agriculture, his 
three favourite subjects, smiling and rubbing his hands together 
when brimful of satisfaction, as he often was. ‘I like difficult 
situations,” he said in one of his walks to M. d’Ideville, at the time 
of an imminent rupture with France, owing to Garibaldi's inva- 
sion of Naples; “I like difficult situations, and certainly I have 
a surfeit of them just now.” 

The picture of Cavour at home is singular. He lived with his 
elder brother, the Marquis Gustave Cavour, who pertinaciously 
maintained the rights of seniority. The family steward, for whom 
Cawille had a life-long aversion, always sat down to dinner with 


the brothers, though the Marquis knew that the man’s presence 
was very disagreeable to the Prime Minister. ‘Men think me 
powerful,” said the latter on one occasion, ‘‘ yet 1 have never been 
able to get rid of Barnabo. Whether I like it or not, I must 
submit.” 

Again we see the minister in the Chamber of Deputies on that 
day of tumult when Garibaldi took his seat, and after fumbling 
over the fragments of a written speech, suddenly threw down the 
papers and launched into a storm of invective against Cavour and 
his colleagues. The excitement in the Chamber was tremendous, 
and the prevailing feeling indignation against the accuser of the 
great statesman. Cavour was greatly moved by the charges 
brought against him, but the moment was critical; a passionate 
word from him might have kindled the flames of civil war, and 
destroyed the labour and the glory of his life. He spoke with 
dignity, yet in a conciliatory tone, and forbore from any allusion 
to the outrageous attack made upon him. M. d'Ideville, while 
giving credit to Garibaldi for dauntless courage and disinterested 
patriotism, sets him down as only another Masaniello. That 
sitting of the Chamber of the 16th April, 1861, is thought to have 
been fatal to Cayour, who died on the 6th June following, within 
three weeks of the occurrence. The emotions excited within him 
by the unjust and ungrateful insults levelled at his character as a 
patriot were restrained by a stern resolution to suffer rather than 
reply. But his warm and impetuous disposition suffered cruelly 
from the curb he imposed on himself. “If emotion could kill a 
man,” he said to Count Oldofredi next day, ‘‘I should have died 
on coming away from that sitting.” The first three days of June 
Turin was gay and brilliant with festivities. On the second day 
Cavour was taken ill, and in four days more he was dead. The 
progress of the fatal malady and the effect produced by its sad 
termination are described in this book with a pathetic impressive- 
ness that future historians of Italy will do well to appropriate, 
The dying statesman’s incoherent utterances referred to his 
country and her critical position. ‘Emperor! Italy! no state 
of siege!” In a tranquil interval he said to his niece, ‘* The 
doctors have given me up, have they not?” She did her best to 
rebut the suggestion. ‘‘ Then I shall give them up to-morrow, my 
child,” he replied with a smile. Thus equably did a great man pass 
away from the scene of his labours. The universal lamentation 
over his death was traceable as much to the kindly beneficence of 
his character as to his great political achievemeuts. While the 
people mourned for him as a father, men like Sir James Hudson 
wept for him as they would for a brother. He was, perhaps, the 
only man of mark that absolutely conquered the esteem, respect, 
and confidence of the Emperor Napoleon III., who drew, as our 
readers will remember, a remarkable parallel between Cavour and 
Bismarck, the two great artificers of that idée Napoléonienne which 
refers to nationalities. M. d’Ideville, faithful to his plan of 
literary chiaroscuro in portrait-painting, after eulogising Cavour 
to the full height of his great character, introduces a conversation 
held with General de la Marmora, in which the Count is held up as 
remorselessly cruel to those who were not subservient to his views. 
As M. Rattazzi is brought forward as a victim to this uamerciful 
quality in his eminent rival, we do not give much weight to the 
gallant General’s opinion in this particular matter. ‘lhe accom- 
plishment of great ends, be it remembered, requires a certain 
amount of peremptoriness at times. The numerous sketches in 
this book of eminent Italians and others cannot fail to interest 
the reader. Rattazzi, Ricasoli, Nigra, and Benedetti are among 
them. It is characteristic of the nebulous diplomacy of the last- 
named that, upon his appointment as Ambassador to the King of 
Italy, it was remarked :—‘‘ ‘Therecan be no mistake now. France 
| gives up Rome, since she sends us Benedetti.” 








OMBRA.* 


'Tue joys and sorrows, the loves and the lornnesses of young 
| heiresses have furnished themes to novel-writers ever since heiresses 
| or novelists have existed. The old romances of the days long 


| before printing are full of the miseries of richly endowed princesses, 


| and the novels of what we call with convenient vagueness the 
| old school” teem with the delicate distresses of ladies of fortune. 
| The admiration of a fast young gentleman for a pretty girl with a 

“plum,” that ‘dear, delightful short word,” is a sentiment with 


| which there has always been such general sympathy, that novel- 
| reading mankind is not yet too tired of such heroines, though 
| they have confided their woes and their triumphs to the world 
| under every imaginable aspect, from Edith Bellenden, to that 


mysterious young person with half a million a year whom 





* Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has lately'made to play such tricks before | Oliphant’s explanations on his behalf they only come to this,—thag 
his readers as ought to make her (and his) well-wishers weep. There | he allows himself to be made use of by his cousin, to the pain and 
have been great bores among the number, for instance, Miss | discomfiture of Kate. That is too bad, and he is much too welt 
Yonge’s oppressively simple rich young persons of the upper | off in the end, only that we know the author makes a successfu} 
classes ; but, on the other hand, there have been genuinely amusing | man and popular M.P. of him for Kate’s sake, and because that 
people. Sophy Martin, the successful schemer of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s | sweet creature is happier when her busband’s pride is saved from 
Ward of Thorpe Combe, a novel which is coarsely clever from first | the burden of her heiress-ship. That is all as it should be. Kate 
to last, was a delightful specimen of the youthful heiress, as she could not be too well off, too much beloved of Fortune, but we do 
sat all alone in her large dining-room, eating preserved ginger, | grudge these good things just a little to Bertie Hardwick. Bertie 
and mentally appraising the plate; and as she instructed Mrs. | Eldridge, his cousin, who victimizes him in one sense as much ag 
Barnes, the housékeeper, on the little dishes which were to be pre- | Ombra victimizes Kate, is a vague personage, in whom one doeg 
pared for her own private luncheons, and the highly-principled , not take sufficient interest to lead one to speculate upon the future 
economy to be observed in the family meals. Miss Dunstable is | of the ‘icy’ and self-engrossed Miss Anderson. He comes and 
80 general a favourite that she needs only to be named, and Lady | goes, dimly, throughout the book, and one knows little and cares 
Glencora Palliser is satisfactory, only that Mr. Trollope has /| not at all about him. Mr. Sugden, too, a clergyman, who falls in 
introduced her a little too often. That a young heiress might | love with Ombra (she gets a great deal more than her fair share 
still be made interesting no one would gainsay, but it would | of admiration), is unsatisfactory. He might have been made ag 
have been allowable to doubt that the situation could be invested | interesting and amusing as any of the Carlingford parsons, if Mrs, 
with novelty. Yet this is what Mrs. Oliphant has done, and that | Oliphant would only have allowed him to fall in love with Kate, 
too, after her own Miss Marjoribanks, whom we regard as her | and thus aroused a different set of scruples in his mind, and the 
masterpiece, The heiress, in this instance, does not give her name | one attachment would have been as hopeless as the other. 
to the story ; and she is in every respect preferable to the fanciful | The story is very carefully constructed, and is a good sample of 
and unreal young lady who does. the art-concealing art in which Mrs. Oliphant is a proficient. It 
Though there is nothing like the humour which ~marked the| is seemingly simple and direct, but it has been written witl 
Chronicles of Carlingford in Ombra, the book is amusing, and | sedulous pains, and there is no lack of individuality about any of 
though the plot is as simple as the manufactured motto on the | the characters. Even Bertie Eldridge, though vague, is not 
title-page leads us to expect, it is interesting. It has the author’s | purposelessly so; the author does without him because she does 
best qualities, and it has her characteristic defects. It is a more! not want him, not because she does not know what he is like.. 
representative work than any of her quite late novels, and we do| The customary, if too self-conscious, grace of the author’ 
not recall any sample of character-drawing more true and more | style, the high tone of mind, the ready and frank sympathies 
subtle than her Mrs. Anderson, since Mrs. Gaskell left Dr. Gib- | which have always characterized her, are found in this book, as in 
son’s second wife unpunished. Mrs. Gibson, the ‘‘ dear Clare” of | its predecessors; but here is something that they, not even the 
the insolent great people whom she toadied, was more habitually | best among them, superior to this in other respects, have not. 
false and a more merely selfish schemer than the gushing, caress- | She has never produced a rival to Kate Courtenay. 
ing, deprecatory aunt of Mrs. Oliphant’s young heiress; but Mrs.| As studies of character, Mr. Courtenay, the guardian of the 
Anderson is a woman of the same trempe, aud if her daughter | young heiress, who tries a worldly-wise system with her which re- 
Ombra were only as skilful a creation as Cynthia, the | sults in a strangely ludicrous and pathetic failure; and Mrs. 
mother and daughter might rank with Mrs. Gaskell’s two best | Anderson, are the principal achievements of the book. We are 
achievements. But Ombra is the failure of the book, and she | divided between a feeling of contempt for Mrs. Anderson, whick 
would be intolerably dull and tiresome, if she did not act as a foil | is rather harsh and not altogether just, but irrepressible ; pity for 
for her delightfully new and amusing cousin Kate Courtenay. | her, because she is governed and tempted by Ombra ; disapproba- 
One wants a raison d'étre for Ombra, who seems to do|tion of her slight insincerity, her little tendency to scheme 
nothing but act up to her fanciful name, which is not|and temporize, amusement at her superlatives, and the 
clearly accounted for. Why does she not kuow it is a fancy,| merciless snubbings from her daughter to which they 
and that she was baptized as Jane Catherine? Her ombageuses | expose her; and pleasure, amounting to personal obligation, in her 
qualities must have developed themselves after her babyhood, | love for Kate. It is so pleasant to know that she prefers living at 
and the truth is they simply mean bad temper. All her unre- | Kate’s house to living at Ombra’s, when everything has been 
sponsive iciness, all the repulsive chilliness which, as old | settled for the best, and the two girls are started in the best of ai 
Francesca, her Italian nurse, tells her, are destined to produce | possible worlds, as girls in novels always” to ‘be. % . 
dire results in her after life, are undisciplined temper and affecta-| Anderson grows steadily in the reader's fa¥out ni 
tion. We should not quarrel with this fact if Mrs. Oliphant | her queer, shifty ways, from her first introd@etiemg a 
had frankly avowed it, for why should she not depict ill-temper | heiress is about to be committed to her care, Whit 
and affectation if she pleases? If she would only have implied, | Mrs. Anderson, let us say at once, was her a by 
—“Ombra is unamiable, and uninteresting, and I do not | fool, and nover, — — ee ot apn 
; ° . ’ 8 means 0 rawip anta 
like her, bat I want to bring out the delicate shades of aon “She was a lal ete 4 ma just woman, but she had te 
her mother’s character, by showing how Ombra acted on it, | faults. The chief of these was a very excess of virtue. Her whole 
and to make my charming Kate Courtenay twice as charm- | soul was set upon not being good only, but appearing so. She could 
ing by contrast with her,” we should have nothing to com- | 2% bear the idea of being deficient in any decorum, ia any sentimen’ 
plain of; but Mrs. Oliphant endorses her affectation and which society demanded. No one could have grieved more sincerely 
: than she did for her husband; but a bitterer pang even than that 
self-consciousness when she puts her forward as in any way | caused by natural sorrow would havo gone through her heart, had she 
an admirable person, when she palliates her treatment of Kate, | been tempted to smile through her tears a day sooner than public 
which is full of meanness, and makes one hotly indigaant all | 2Pimion warranted a widow to smile. In every position—evon that in 
sheoush iall h a - ent which she felt most truly—a sense of what society expected from her 
ough, especially as the reader sees at once through the deceit | was always in her mind. This code of unwritten law went deeper with 
and mystification which make the transparent-souled heiress so | her even than nature. She had truly longed and yearned over Kate, in 
miserable. In fact, no one in the book is good enough for Kate, | her kind heart, from the moment she had reached England; and had 
no one loves her enough, or thinks highly enough of her. She | She Setlome’ Kev antund Teatioats souks =e ne a eae > pr 
: : E | ton Courtenay, to see the child who was all that remained of a sister 
excites in one more than regard, more than liking, nothing short | whom she had loved. But the world, in that case, would have said that 
of enthusiastic partisanship. There is Mrs. Oliphant’s charac- | she meant to establish herself at Langton Courtenay, and that hes 
teristic power. The girl, with her odd, inquisitive ways, her | *7ection for her niece was Sgnen ex spureenany. 
frank, generous impulses, her absurd notions of her own import-| Nothing can be better than the maintenance of the mentat 
ance and her own power as lady of the manor, notions which are | strife thus indicated, throughout the book, or more justly appor+ 
replaced afterwards by humility and submissiveness as striking | tioned than the measure of justice to everybody, except Umbra, 
as their opposites, is made so vividly and delightfully real | Who gets off much too well always, in everything. 
that the reader’s combative instincts are roused on her 
behalf, and he cannot put up with the guardian who thinks} MR. JOHN MACDONELL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
the girl a bore, the governess who does not care what | Tuts is a book worthy of no small praise, and full of interesting 
becomes of her, the rector who puts her childish dignity | matter, but we must begin our criticism with the most generat 
down so contemptuously, and the cousin who tyrannizes over objection which can be taken to any book. The subject itself is a 
He = one her, Pc is supposed to be so much superior to| mistake. It is a general survey of a particular department of 
er. Even Bertie Hardwick does not deserve her, she is far too ae ' 
good and too charming for him, for when one accepts all Mrs, nt Stee hk 7 in en oe Ae 
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learning—a description of its many branches, with an account of 
the author’s opinions on innumerable topics—and in no science is 
there room for any but the most limited number of such books. 
From time to time, but only after intervals of years, a necessity 
arises for some author to take a general view of a science, assort 
its topics in suitable departments, analyse the results arrived at, 
and exhibit them in relation to other sciences, and generally 
present the whole subject in a comprehensive form as illustrated 
by the latest inquiries and ideas. Such a work is the labour of 
years to the author who engages in it, and if he has the requisite 
talent it is a land-mark in the history of the study. But the 
multiplication of such works gives peculiar point to the lament 
of the Preacher that much study is a weariness to the flesh, and of 
the making of many books there is no end. It would be a most 
unprofitable task to read “Surveys” and ‘ Outlines” and 
+‘ Manuals” of any particular study, going over the same topics 
again and again, with only imperceptible changes in the angle of 
view. ‘To extract new ideas fromthe mass of familiar matter which 
must be found in such books is necessarily a painful operation, and 
an author commits an offence who wraps up his contribution to 
the study in such a form when there is no call for a new treatise. 
Nor can it be said that in political economy is there any special 
room for such books. Mr. Mill, notwithstanding the very serious 
faults of his great book, has presented the existing generation 
with that exhaustive sort of treatise which is at intervals necessary 
in the science; and as if that were not enough to forbid a new 
general work, there is hardly any study in which such general works 
have of late been more frequent. At the same time, the wholesubject 
is peculiarly overlaid with wearisome controversies, and perhaps we 
ought to say that there is no study in which general treatises are 
so likely to be annoying and unprofitable as the study of political 
economy. Such are our reasons for thinking the general concep- 
tion of the present book a mistake ; and one of our main reasons 
for regretting it is the misplaced expenditure of intellectual 
energy which it implies. The ability and soundness of 
view which are diffused over a wide surface might have been 
concentrated on some particular question or department of 
inquiry, and resulted ina book which no student of the science 
could overlook, and which would help to pave the way for the 
general treatise of the future. 

But as we have stated, notwithstanding this general objection, 
we have much to say in praise of the present book. Of its class 
it is one of the best we have seen, and had we to choose for a 
beginner among the crowd of manuals and introductions to the 
study, there is much which would induce us to recommend the 
present volume. In this view it has two considerable merits, 
which commonly go together, and which are, at any rate, essential 
in imparting to a fresh mind a proper conception of the science. 
The author, first of all, has the faculty of picturing the subject to 
the imagination of his readers. One of the chief difficulties in most 
sociological studies, and at any rate, in political economy, is un- 
doubtedly the necessity of obtaining a sufficient view of the 
concrete facts of the science,—what it is all about. ‘There is 
nothing more bewildering to a student than to be pitched head- 
foremost into the midst of logomachies about capital, value, 
exchange, supply and demand, and all the other hard words and 
ideas of the science, so difficult to explain and define. Before 
all such wrangling there ought certainly to come careful, elabo- 
rate, and picturesque descriptions of the industrial occupations of 
mankind,—the business of production and exchange in its most 
concrete form, and the leading systems which have been 


in use for distributing, in whole or ia part, the common wealth | 


which has been created. The Wealth of Nations as a scientific 
work is most imperfect, but though it is also antiquated on many 
points, it has not lost the virtue of stimulating the student by its 





most modern language a comprehensive conception of human 
industry, and is exact enough for an initial description of the pro- 
duction of wealth, besides suggesting the nature of the progress 
which mankind in its history has made. The description is con- 
tinued and developed in the first chapter, and throughout the book 
there are constant references to the concrete facts of industry and 
business. ‘Thus co-operative societies are elaborately described as 
a system by which wealth is both accumulated and distributed ; 
the effect of laws on the production and distribution of wealth is 
always discussed in the concrete, and in discussing such questions 
as the profits of capital and interest, the facts of the business. 
world and the conclusions of statisticians are frequently used in 
illustration. To mention only a minor instance of the author's 
facility, we find the nature of the “‘ unearned increment of value” 
which has made so much noise in the world, illustrated by a reference: 
to such recent facts as the growth of the value of building land 
in South Kensington. In the same way, the difference of the rate 
of interest in different countries of Europe is explained by an apt 
quotation from Mr. Goschen’s book as to the expenses which a. 
business man must keep in view in remitting from one country to- 
another and obtaining his money back again. And we have an 
illustration of the uselessness of some pretentious theories of 
‘*supply and demand” by a reference to the dealings on the Stock 
Exchange, which are the closest of any, but exhibit also most 
strongly the impossibility of ever having the data for predicting 
fluctuations of value which these theories assume. The book 
therefore deals with real facts and with a real world, and should 
for that reason assist the imagination of a beginner, who would be 
puzzled and wearied by abstract and sterile discussions. 

The second great merit of the book is its sobriety and sound- 
ness of view,—a merit really depending on or connected with the 
other, but not obviously so, and requiring separate mention. It. 
may be asked what we mean by ‘sobriety and soundness” of 
view, and it is easy to object that sobriety and soundness are only 
matters of opinion,—that what the author and some critics approve- 
of may only provoke the hostility of others. But difficult as it is 
in theory to parry this objection, we believe our meaning will 
carry a very general assent. One test is that the proportion of 
subjects is kept in mind, the points of controversy being only 
touching upon in proportion to their relative importance. It ip 
surprising to see how little space the numerous vexed questions as- 
to ‘‘ supply and demand,” the ‘ measure of value,” the regulation. 
of currencies, and the like, may occupy in a descriptive manuab 
of political economy. ‘The reason is that the disputed points are 
frequently exaggerated in importance, and that a dispassionate 
critic in showing where they branch off from the general body of 
doctrine may assign them very little space. But not only is there 
a proportion which common-sense readers will appreciate, there is, 
if we may say so, a sane and a not-sane opinion on many disputed 
points in this science, and the author is sure to take the side which 
is sane. The currency question, for instance, is a.certain stumbling- 
block, the varieties of the not-sane opinions about money and 
the possibility of artificially creating it and regulating the interest 
of it being infinite. ‘The sane opinion is that money is an article 
of value, like others, but unlike them promoted for certain qualities 
by common custom to the function of exchanging for all other 
articles; while the not-sane opinions are based on the notion that 
money has no value like other articles, but is something abstract. 
and artificial, which can therefore be created and regulated at will, 
or only under some very peculiar conditions. ‘The author’s mind 
is so repugnant to the not-sane view that he hardly even discusses 
it, while he discusses paper issues and many other questions. 
in the regulation of currencies from the true point of view of the 
economy of money, and not the false point of view of creating it. 
Such questions as the imaginary wages’ fund of Mr. Mill's followers 


descriptions of the facts to be studied. And it is a merit{of this | are treated in a similar manner. ‘The author's descriptive method 
sort which we find in the work before us, and which we do not find | of treatment and the close hold he has of a real world constantly 
in many manuals and introductions pretending to be more scien-| befriend him in approaching those pitfalls into which so many 
tific in form. ‘The author's general statement of his subject, on unwary students fall. ‘To refer only to another common heresy in 


the first page, shows the bent of his mind. ‘From one posi- | 


these days, we are quite sure, though we do not observe the sub- 


tion,” he writes, “the whole world may be viewed as an im-_ ject treated of in this volume, that we should not find him arguing 


mense storehouse, which mankind keeps laboriously filling,—a 
domestic establishment with about 1,200,000,000 inmates,—a 
joint-stock company composed of some 200,000,000 shareholders, 
with an unknown capital. Seen from the point where we now 
stand, the sum of history is an effort to fill this granary ever fuller, 
to increase the income of this establishment, and to work to better 
advantage the race's concession of many millions of square miles.” 
Such a statement of the general facta about which political economy 
is concerned might not stand exact criticism either for com- 
Pleteness or accuracy, but it calls up in a vivid way and in the 





against the tendency of profits in the same country and at the same 
period of time to an equality, because some strange inequalities can 
in fact be specified. His judgment is, in trutb, always tempered and 
moderate, and coupled with his economic imagivation preserves 
him from those new discoveries which in the mouths of some of 
Mr. Mill’s most prominent disciples have made the name of politi- 
cal economy all but a byword for uncertainty. We think there is 


room, then, notwithstanding all that may be said about this being 
matter of opinion, for praising the author’s sobriety and soundness 


of view ; and it is no doubt a very great merit in a general treatise. 
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The student will at least have all the questions fairly put before | the boys from treating them as convenient missiles and coming 
him, and may learn a habit of thinking and reasoning dispassion- | to school with leaves “‘ torn out,” as they inaccurately express it 
ately, with a correct knowledge of facts. There are, unfortunately, | and lastly, the necessity of satisfying the parent who pays the bill, 
but too many manuals in existence which would give him much to | we are inclined to think that Mrs. Todgers herself had not more 
unlearn. | trouble with her ‘‘ gravy” than the schoolmaster finds with his, 
While saying so much in praise of the book, there is not a little; Of course the parent should not grudge the educator his proper 
we object to,—an objection, however, mainly illustrating the mis- tools, but he may fairly grumble if he finds the same books have to 
taken choice of the subject which is the capital fault. ‘The be bought over and over again. Yet according to our present 
discussion is too often sketchy and allusive, and must have been | system this is very frequently the case. ‘Thirty or forty years ago 
60 on many points because of the author's limits and method. | English school-books were bound in a strong and not expensive 
it is not a thorough and exhaustive treatise, but is only intended | leather binding, as the German school-books are still. In some of 
to be a series of sketches, and the consequence is that on the whole | our public schools the books are now given out in a strong but 
the discussion is not adequate. It does not give the impression of | expensive half-calf binding. But the desire to keep down the 
having been closely worked out, but of having been frequently} price of the books when they first appear in the bill has led to 
pieced together with illustrations that came to hand, and without ' their usually being given to boys in cloth. For ordinary reading 
adequate care to fuse all the facts and theories into one harmonious | our English cloth binding is quite strong enough, but schoolboys’ 
whole. Even in detail, there are curious omissions and imper- | reading differs very widely from the ordinary. Perhaps a month 
fections, which we are sure the author would not have been| is spent over the first half-dozen pages. ‘The consequence is that 
guilty of ina less comprehensive work. Thus in treating the ques- | whilst a great portion of the book remains unused, the first leaves 
tion of the exchanges very fully, he omits the most important new | are turned over beyond the endurance of the cloth binding. These 
fact regarding them,—the important part now played by securities | leaves get loose and are lost, and the book thus becomes valueless, 
in regulating the rate of exchange. ‘There are now so many securi- | [t has at length occurred to some ingenious person that the best 
ties possessing international credit, and resembling gold or silver in | means of avoiding this waste is to put into the hands of beginners 
their stability of value, that exchanges are adjusted by means of | not whole works, but portions of works, which will be of course so 
them, as they can be remitted in payment within certain aumerd rouch the cheaper, and for beginners quite as useful. ‘Two well- 
instead of gold andsilver. Again, in controverting the statement | known publishing firms have already begun to issue series 
that there is a commercial crisis in England about every ten years, | of portions of Latin and English classics on this plan, of which 
he asserts that in fact England had them in 1793, 1797, 1857, 1861, | series we believe that Messrs. Seeley’s was the first projected. 
1868-4, 1866, which are not decennial periods. The truth, however, | Although called school books, the selections from our English 
is that the great English crises of 1825, 1837-9, 1847, 1857, and 1866, | classics will be welcome to many who have nothing to do with 
go very far to establish in appearance a periodicity of about ten years schools. We often want an English classic to put in our pocket, 
in the present century, the intermediate crises of 1861 and 1863-4 | or take with us on a journey when itis an object to keep down 
being small in comparison. The theory may be disputed, but the de- the weight of our luggage, and in this series we have entire works 
fect in the author's treatment is obvious. Then we have such loose | of Milton, of Goldsmith, and of Cowper in a very pleasant form 
statements as that pauperism is ‘‘ holding its own,” that the annual | and with good-sized type (a sine quad non for comfort which is, 
profits of British capital are £110,000,000, and that the taxation | alas! seldom found in small books), and the price of each volume 
of Europe is from £800,000,000 to £1,000,000,000, which we are | bound in cloth is sixpence or eightpence, the price of a weekly 
quite sure the author would not have made so broadly if he had | newspaper. 
been writing carefully on one or two subjects only. Pauperismis, These books are furnished with explanatory notes by gentlemen 
certainly not holding its own, if it is looked at broadly for a long | whose experience in teaching has shown them what sort of infor- 
series of years, and with reference to the increase of population and | mation is wanted. In the Ovid and Virgil Mr. Church not only 
the wealth of the community. The profits of British capital | annotates in the usual way, but he also places before each passage 
again are at least three or four times £110,000,000, the annual | a short account of the drift of it. Some teachers will be startled 
income assessed under Schedule A alone being nearly £200,000,000. | by this innovation, but we have little doubt that it will on con- 
The author, to judge by a foot-note, has apparently confounded | sideration commend itself to them. In construing, boys are so in 
the annual profits of capital with the annual savings of the | the habit of attending to the separate words only, that they com- 
country, which is quite a different thing. Then, as to the taxation | monly, even when they construe correctly, get no notion whatever 
of Europe, the figure of a thousand millions is one of those rough | of the author's meaning. We therefore think it an excellent plan 
sums which are apt to be blurted out without thinking, and we | to call their attention to the purport of the whole passage, as Mr. 

















should doubt if the correct sum, including both State and local} Church has done. We could wish that Mr. Huckin had given, 


taxation, would be much over £500,000,000. These various errors | similar explanations in dealing with such difficult poems ag 
are no doubt immaterial, in comparison with the great merits of | Milton’s Sonnets and Lycidas. In these there is much meaning 
the book; but they ought not to have been made by so careful a | that will escape the ordinary schoolboy, and perhaps the ordinary 
writer as the present author, and could hardly have been made, | teacher of boys. A hint from the annotator may put the reader 
but for the temptations of a vast subject, and a discursive mode | on the right track, and Mr. Huckin is rather chary of such hints. 
of treatment. We hope he will give his mind some day to a| For instance, we are disappointed when he finds nothing to say 
special department of the subject, and justify our confidence in| about the ‘‘ berries harsh and crude,” except that crude means un- 
his ability and fairness by an essay of thorough exhaustiveness ripe, hard, and comes from crudus. However, where books are on 
and originality, qualities which could hardly be displayed by a| the whole so extremely good as these, we are not disposed to 


book in the present form. indulge in small fault-finding. 
The Classical series begins with a Delectus and ends with aselec- 


| tion from the Odes of Horace. Here, too, we have notes; but only 

CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS.« | to one of the books, the delectus, is there a vocabulary. Boys who 
“* My dear Miss Pecksniff,” said Mrs. Todgers, * the gravy alone | are reading Virgil and Horace should be capable of handling a dic- 
is enough to add twenty years to one’s age, I do assure you.” This tionary ; but in our opinion the Cesar and the Ovid would have 
always seemed to us one of the small touches that show true dramatic | been more useful if they had contained all that the learner re- 
power, the power not only of portraying various characters, but of | quires. And we cannot admit that such a vocabulary as 
seeing things as these characters would see them, from standing-| that which Mr. Oakley has appended to the Delectus does give 
points far distant from that of the author. Not one man in a hundred | What the learner requires. It is most important that the be- 
or one woman in twenty ever thinks about gravy, but in the life of a| giuner should get a right motion of a word the first time he comes 
boardinghouse-keeper the subject is, no doubt, a constant source of across it, but Mr. Oakley in some cases deliberately gives him 
trouble and anxiety. Every kind of life has somesuch small matters |% Wrong notion. It is not likely that boys will lay to heart Mr. 
which claim an amount of attention little suspected by people in | Oakley’s warning that ‘‘the renderings will often be found arbi- 
other grooves. We know, then, that we shall be well understood trary if considered as general meanings of the words,” aud we 
by schoolmasters and by no one else when we say that school books | Venture to think that to tell a beginner that ambayes means an 
are a very serious kind of “ gravy.” Indeed, what with the diffi- | allegory is simply to mislead him. In other respects, too, the 


culty of finding good books for one's pupils and then of preventing delectus seems to us the least successful book in the series. What 

oa - : - | a delightful occupation teaching would be if a learner who began 
ilton,—Comus, &c.; edited by Rev. H. R. Huckin. Go!dsmith,—Traveller, &c.; H ‘ ; op . 

by A. R. Vardy. Cowper,—Task, Books I. and IV.; by J. W. Hales, Latin Delestas; tes | with Puer amat, Galli vincuntur,on page 1, were competent to 

©. Oakley. Casar,—Selections; by Rev.F. B. Butler. Ovid,—Select Passages; by Rev. A.J. | tackle long pieces of Tacitus by the time he reached page 25! 


Church, Virgil, Aeneid, Book VI.; by Rey.A.J. Church, and Horace,—Szlect Odes; a : 
Rev. W.J. Brodribb. ‘London: Seeleys. 1871. ee ¥ | Already on page 13 we find examples of indirect narration from 
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Conar of at least average difficulty when taken in connection with | has fallen in love with her before he knows or guesses the truth. 
their context, and they are certainly made none the easier by being We are shown her influence at work in softening the gloomy 
removed from it. | bitterness of Von Kleist’s vow of revenge,—a sufficiently common- 

We, therefore, must except the Delectus from the general praise | place situation of romance, but one which it is not common to see 
which we have given to the series. But we believe that the pub- | worked out with any real pathos. [Hilda von Lichtenthal, how- 
lication of this series, especially of the English part, will prove a | ever, is painted with a touch of something more than the ordi- 
great gain to the literary education of the country. English classics | nary artistic straining after an ideal beauty. ‘The letter in 
may in time be as carefully taught in England as Corneille, Boileau, | which she acquiesces more than patiently, from her heart, in her 
Racine, and Moliére are in France, and Goethe, Schiller, and | lover’s renunciation of her, after he has discovered that her 
Lessing in Germany. We sincerely hope that the series will be | brother was the murderer of his friend, is so perfectly simple, and 
continued, and that it will be extended to selections from the | yet so full of unutterable love both to her brother and lover, that it 
German and French classics, especially such portions of them as | reconciles us to the author's representation of her as embodying the 
are suitable for learning by heart. We would suggest that as the | spirit of Raphael's wonderful picture. You see that she can really 
use of these books will be by no means confined to the schoolroom, | resign herself in a true Madonna’s spirit to endure the bitter 
they might have a more general title than “ cheap school books.” | suffering of those she loves,—so long as it be divine suffering, 
The originator of this series has shown us again that for many | suffering from which she can hope to see them emerge in a more 
purposes the part is more than the whole, and if he will give us | exalted form; she acquiesces in her lover’s renunciation of her 
similar volumes of the best plays of Shakespeare, the best essays | solely becauses she knows that he, in his state of feeling, would be 
of Addison, and the best sonnets of Wordsworth, he will be a untrue to himself, if he united himself so closely with his friend's 
benefactor to whom many of us in this age of locomotion and | murderer, and yet she acquiesces absolutely, as in something imposed 

















portable nutriment will be largely indebted. 





A CAST OF THE DICE.* 

Tuts novelette has a character of its own, and but for the rather 
conventional and forced intrusion into it of the comic element, 
would deserve to rank as a story of some power. Its general 
idea is to contrast the most fevering and poisoning of moral 
miseries, one full of suspense, suspicion, and the suggestion of 
fatalism, with the most quieting and majestic of moral natures, 
and show the latter quenching, as it were, by sheer faith and love 
the fiery darts of the evil one. The weak point in the ideal 
structure of the tale is that the whole story turns on a duel fought 
with dice,—one German student playing with another, at Paris, 
on the understanding that the loser should shoot himself within 
the month,—which he does,—while the justification for so bloody 
@ quarrel is never explained. The young men who play at this 
grim game, in which oth the players lose more than life, the 
survivor living under the shadow of a fearful remorse, and the 
self-executioner dying, at least if he dies as he ought, under a 
like shadow, are both of them represented as noble-minded, 
light-hearted, and unstained in character; and though we 
are told that another's reputation was involved in the 
quarrel, there is hardly a cause of quarrel conceivable 
between two young men, both of this type, which would 
lead to so ferocious an issue. Besides, since, as we have said, 
here isemo attempt to explain the deadly quarrel, and since 
i the Victor and the victim are so painted as to win the re- 
fof the Treader, we have throughout the little tale an uncom- 
Sense of the most awful of shadows cast by an unseen 
believed-in flame of hatred; and this diffuses an un- 
¥ghout the whole. Neither of the combatants is painted 
bof strong passions. ‘The one is buoyant, subtle, dreamy, 
istic, pliant, skilful in humouring the fancies of others. The 


other is poetic, affectionate, impulsive, fall of the soldier's light- | 


hearted daring. Neither of them seems capable, even in thought- 
lessness, of any act of which only blood could be supposed even 
by boys as the only possible expiation. 


adapt his mind to the ways of the world in which he moved, and 
not willingly offer offence to any one. Altogether the hidden 
focus of the story is the centre of the reader's incredulity as 
well as his anxiety. No doubt the ambiguousness of the source 


of the stream of misfortune which winds through the tale is_ 


intended by its author to enhance the weirdness of the effect ; and 
perhaps it would do so, if the characters had been sketched in 
closer keeping with their action; but as it is, the reader has the 
Vexatious impression that the secret is kept to the end because no 


probable explanation of it could have been given,—which makes | 


all the superstructure look a little unreal. 

Granted, however, the improbable grimness of the starting- 
point, the sketch of the impression made by the buoyant Otto 
von Feldstein’s terrible and mysterious suicide on the companion 
of his life, the moody and brooding-minded Franz von Kleist, 
is not painted quite without force ; but the best picture in the book, 
the one picture which makes it worth something, that of Hilda 
von Lichtenthal, whose influence on Von Kleist is represented as 
that of an embodied Madonna di San Sisto, has much more of 
reality in it than these ideal conceptions usually contain. It is 
her brother, Maximilian, who has caused Otto’s death. Kleist 


* A Cast of the Dice. By Julian Walters. London Chapman and Hall. 





Indeed, the victim is | 
delineated in a manner which suggests that he would carefully | 


| by the divine will. It is most difficult to draw a figure of this kind, 
| full of a mystic piety, yet sustained by a natural strength and 
| dignity and simple human affection, without falling into heroics, 
}and this Mr. Julian Walters completely avoids in his picture of 
Hilda von Lichtenthal. The effect of her character in quieting 
| the stormy passions to which the main incident of the tale 
| gives rise, is really finely conceived; and when, after her 
| brother’s death in battle, she once more meets her lover before the 
picture of the great Madonna of Dresden, and the shattered hopes 
are renewed, there is a sense of real peace in the final enthrone- 
ment of Hilda in that place in Von Kleist’s heart, which the gentle 
and subtle but dreamy and fatalistic Otto had but half filled during 
the young baron’s youth. 
But this stately and yet religious picture of Hilda von 
| Lichtenthal is the only adequate justification of the novelette. 
Her brother Maximilian, who causes the tragedy of the story, is 
| painted, not perhaps quite without life, but with very little beyond 
the conventional excitability of the imaginative soldier, impulsive, 
| passionate, remorseful. ‘The little boating song which is given us 
| as his composition—composed in the times before his great crime 
|had been committed—is graceful and poetic, but the poem im 
| which he makes his offer to the English heroine is common-place 
|enough, and there is no real power in the delineation of his 
Nor will anyone see much to care for in Mar- 





| remorse. 
garet Allerton, Some of the minor characters in the 
| book, — especially the banker's wife, Madame Baumbach, 


| with her vulgar and irritable vanity, and the genuinely good 


| heart which makes her confess so candidly the spiteful action 
| of which she has been guilty, and, again, the narrow, bigoted, 
| almost grim old Baroness, Von Kleist’s mother, are well sketched ;. 


| indeed the latter’s cold, self-restrained letter to her son on his en- 
| gagement to Hilda is admirable. But the superfluity of comic 
| business, which is out of keeping with the tale and has no real 
heart of humour in it, is annoying; and the vulgarity, intended to be 
amusing, of Margaret's uncle, Redgrave, is simply intolerable ;— 
| both meaningless and dull. Who can laugh at this specimen of 
blundering French, for instance, lugged in, as it is, without 
any relation to the story, simply to “lighten” it?— 

“The Frenchman was puzzled, but the dialoguo continued with 
tolerable success, till Redgrave, anxious to show off his fluency before 
Margaret, plunged into French literature, and with the look of a pro- 
found critic, entered upon Victor Hugo’s distinguishing characteristics. 
He said nothing new in substanco—nothing but what many common- 
place Englishmen had said before him, only he said it very slow, and 
with long breaks, during which the Frenchman generally took the 
opportunity of spitting; he observed that Victor Hugo was an inflated 
and ignorant person, and that his genius was falso; and when the 
Frenchman made some observation favourable to his great countryman 
as a poet, Redgrave made the usual English reply, that the French 
language was incapable of poetry. However, desiring to be courteous, 
he wound up with an eulogium which was at least original in the 
wording ;—‘Enfin il faut dire que c’est un trés-gros écrevisse ;’ he 
meant ‘ écrivain”—‘ Ah! vraiment,’ said the Frenchman ; ‘ voila qui est 
surprenant.’ He supposed that Redgrave saw some cray-fish in the 
river, and wondered how they had got there, and would not believe it 
without seeing, so he pushed Redgrave aside with a ‘ Permettez, mon- 
sieur,’ and hung with his head far down over the side of the vessel, 
| staring with all his might into the water till he was red in the face. 

“ Monsieur vous étes malade,’ said Redgrave, with a touch of pity com~ 
bined with scorn; ‘vous avez mal au cour.’—‘ Du tout, monsieur, da 
tout,’ replied the voice muffled from the depths; ‘mais je ne vois pas 
d‘écrevisse, pas le moins du monde.’—Redgrave, satisfied, continued his. 
discourse slowly: ‘Oui, monsieur, j'ai bien raisin, beaucoup raisins.’— 
‘Comment, monsieur, beaucoup de raisins ?’—‘ Oui, monsieur, et je dis 
que c'est un gros écrevisse, wais que ce n’est pas un pur écreviage.’ 
—The Frenchman, hearing the word pur applied to écrevisse, made a 
| wild dash at the culinary art, and cleverly brought in the raisin to his 
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assistance. ‘Une pureé aux écrevisses ; pardon, monsieur ¢a ne se fait 
pas dans la cuisine francaise ; et puis, des raisins ? Ah ; ¢a doit étre bien 
mauvais : c’est peut-étre un plat allemand.’” 

It is less easy, indeed impossible, to give, by extract, within decent 
limits, any adequate sense of the better elements of the story, or 
we would do so. Talent shows itself in several places; and yet 
but for the one devout and majestic figure which the story con- 
tains, there would be no adequate literary justification for it. 
As it is, we do not doubt that the imagination which conceived 
Hilda von Lichtenthal is capable of better and more sustained 
efforts. 





THE PRINCES DE CONDE.* 


Tue Duc d’Aumale made a happy selection of a subject upon 
which to employ his enforced leisure in exile when he determined 
to give the world a history of the House of Condé. He was fitted 
for the task by his literary abilities, his military knowledge, and 
his evident political sympathy for the valiant chiefs of the French 
Reformers ; but he had another reason for writing. ‘‘ I was not 
influenced,” he writes in a brief preface, “‘ by party spirit when it 
occurred to me to profit by the numerous documents of which, 
through the kindness of the last of the Condés, I had become 
possessed, and to relate the lives of some of his most illustrious 
ancestors.” And he claims, with reason, so far as we can judge, to 
have performed his work in good faith, and thinks he may say 
with Montaigne, ‘Cecy est un livre de bonne foy.” The 
actors were conspicuous men, the story was well worthy of a 
special narrative, and with the Condé papers in his hands, the 
Duc d’Aumale did well to place a fresh stone upon the monument 
set up by history over the graves of an extinct branch of a royal 
family which bas left imperishable records in the house of Fame. 
And his contribution is polished, vivacious, lucid, and as impartial 
as could be reasonably expected from a Prince commenting upon 
Princes. Moreover, what Englishmen will most admire, is the 
ever present healthy sympathy for the nobler side of French 
national life,—for the cause of those brave men who, on the whole, 
fought a winning battle on behalf of religious freedom. The 
Great Condé, no doubt, yet not before he too had been a rebel, 
became one of the main arms of Louis XIV.; but the rights of 
conscience survived the Dragonnades, and the Revolution avenged 
on the priests and the courtiers the wrongs of a trampled and 
betrayed minority. 

Whether Robert le Fort, ‘‘the real head of the Dynastie 





Capétienne,” was a Carlovingian, a Saxon noble, or a Paris 
butcher, the learned have not been able to ascertain with satisfac- | 
tion to themselves or their readers ; but, says the Duc d’Aumale, | 
** the accession of his grandson to the throne was the substitution | 
of a National Royal House for a Government founded on conquest.” | 
The grandson was Hugues le Blanc, who owed his fortune to the | 
possession of rich abbeys, among them that of St. Denis. 
«* Pourquoi,” asks Renan, “ Paris, ville si peu centrale, est elle la 
capitale de la France? Parceque Paris a été la ville des Capétiens, 
parceque l’abbé de St. Denis est devenu roi de France.” The 
house of Bourbon sprang from the youngest male child of St. 
Louis, the most illustrious descendant of Robert le Fort. ‘* An 
ancient barony, the inheritance of Beatrix, wife of [Robert de 
France] was erected into a dukedom in favour of Louis, his son, 
and gave to his descendants the name which they have retained, 
that of France being reserved for the royal branch.” ‘The ancestor 
of all the Bourbons now living was Jacques, first Comte de Ja Marche 
and Constable of France, who saved the King’s life at Crécy, who 
was captured at Poitiers, who fell in battle with the Tard-venus 
at Brignais in 1361. From him descended the famous Constable 
de Bourbon who, outraged by the Court, took service under the 
Emperor Charles V., and finally, fighting for his own hand at the 
head of the free companions who had flocked to his standard, he 
died before the walls of Rome. Long after his death the bands 
which sacked Rome and overran the devastated plains of Italy, 
says the Duc d’Aumale, “used still to repeat their favourite 
refrain :— 
“ Calla, calla, Julio César, Annibal, Scipion : 
Viva la fama de Borbon !” 

It was from Charles, Duc de Vendéme, a brother of the free- 
booting Constable, that the House of Condé sprang. He had 
seven sons, of whom five only reached manhood, and of these one 
only died a natural death, and he, a cardinal, expired in prison. 
What a picture of the age! Antoine, the eldest of the five, was 
the father of Henry IV.; and Louis, the youngest, was the first 
Prince of Condé. He illustrated the title by striving with Coligny 
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against the Guises, and was killed on the fatal field of Jarnas in 
his thirty-ninth year. His entrance on what may be called public 
life at the age of nineteen did not seem to presage his distinction, 
The first mention of him is in the Domestic Roll of Henry II, 
and he “appears there under the name of ‘ Louis Mr. de Ven- 
dome, gentilhomme de la chambre du Roi, aux gages de 1,200 
livres.’” But he soon made way, if not with the Court party, at 
least with their opponents, and found himself allied with the 
Montmorencies and Chatillons, and two years after he married 
their near relative, Eléonore de Roye. From this point the Due 
d’Aumale follows very closely the fortunes of one who wag 
described in a popular song as:— 
“Ce petit homme tant jolly, 
Qui toujours cause et toujours ry, 


Et toujours baise sa mignonne,— 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme.” 


In the war with the Spaniards, Condé played a conspicuous but 
minor part, behaving with distinction at St. Quentin as a cavalry 
commander. But when peace was made, the Guises became all- 
powerful, and for the rest of his life the Prince was engaged in 
civil warfare. ‘Though a dashing and resolute soldier, he wag 
generally unfortunate in the field, and considering how often they 
were defeated, it is marvellous that the Reformers were not re- 
duced to dumb submission. They were exposed alike to open 
violence and secret treachery. At one moment the sudden death 
of Francis II. alone saved Condé from the headsman’s axe. At 
the battle of Dreux he was not only routed by the skill and cool- 
ness of Guise,—he was captured. When he and his colleagues 
called in the aid of Elizabeth, she exacted hard conditions casting 
discredit on her allies, and when Condé agreed to a peace, the firat 
thought of the Court was how it could be opportunely broken. 
Concessions made in extremity were revoked in the pride of power, 
and one adventurous campaign succeeded another for many years. 
Condé’s most brilliant military exploits were performed in 1567, 
when he blockaded Paris, won the battle of St. Denis, marched 
across France as far as the Moselle to join a body of German 
Reiters in the winter of 1567-68, and, returning towards the Loire, 
relieved Orleans, and was on the point of capturing Chartres, 
‘*the granary of Paris,” when the Court party gave in. The error 
of the Protestant party seems to have been that they placed 
undue confidence in the Court, and failed to exact substantial secu- 
rities for the verbal concessions they had made. In this respect 
Condé was far more pliant than the Admiral, a more earnest, if a 
narrower leader. Yet it was to the organizing aptitudes of Coligny 
that the Protestant levies owed that approximation towards 
the order and regularity of modern armies which characterised the 
campaign of 1567-8. ‘They had a transport train, a regular dis- 
tribution of provisions, they took up quarters on a methodical 
plan, and in their marches paid strict attention to military require-~ 
ments. The peace won in the spring was violated in the summer, / 
and Condé with the Chatillons was in arms again before the 
autumn. This was his last campaign. After months of manceuvr- 
ing and skirmishing, the royal army, under the Duc d’Anjou, 
caught the Protestants in loose order on the Charente; in the 
furious but running combat which ensued, Condé was wounded, 
and then murdered in cold blood, after the fight, by a captain of 
the Royal Guard. ‘The rout of Jarnac did not end the dreadful 
war. Fresh leaders sprang up, and notably one, then a boy, who, 
escaping the massacre of St. Bartholomew, lived to win battle 
after battle, and finally restore internal peace and religious liberty, 
Henry of Navarre. The Duc d’Aumale has sketched in outline 
the brilliant career of the man who must share with the victor of 
Rocroi the glory of being foremost of his house as a soldier, 
Making allowance for the imperfect military apparatus he had to 
use, the talents of Henry IV. were as considerable as those of the 
Great Condé. Probably the only rival Henry had as a soldier in 
his own time was the Duke of Parma, whose knowledge of 
strategy and whose inventive imagination made him more than a 
match for his youthful rival. Farnese only flits like a giant 
shadow across these pages, but the slight mention of his doings is 
enough to reveal the presence on the scene of a great captain. By 
the side of Henry we have two Condés in succession, also Henrys. 
The romantic adventures of the second, with whose wife the King 
fell in love, furnish a very curious chapter on manners, and on the 
weakness as well as the power of famous monarchs. 

Not the least interesting chapter at the present moment is the 
last, in which the Duc d’Aumale describes the recovery of France 
under Henry IV., and briefly hints at the great objects of his 
policy. Henry, as he says, brought to the country justice and 
peace, and in ten years the devastations of forty were repaired. 
The object of the King was to destroy the predominance of the 
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Fowe of Austria, which ruled in Madrid, Milan, Naples, as well 
as in Vienna. He did not live to begin his “ great enterprise,” 
but he prepared for opportunity. ‘* At the beginning of 1610 the 
reserve in bullion had reached the then fabulous amount of forty- 
three millions of livres, and the arsenal contained a depét of arms 
and warlike material to which no other in Europe could be com- 
ared. ‘The corps of cavalry and the old regiments of infantry 
were carefully maintained, and the kingdom teemed with men fit 
for service, with officers who had been trained in the civil wars, or 
who had completed their military education in the admirable 
gchool of Maurice of Nassau.” The King had the sympathy of 
England, could depend entirely on the Dutch and Protestant 
Princes of Germany, had made treaties with the Swiss, had obtained 
promises from the Pope and the Duke of Savoy, and counted on 
success in his design to make a new map of Europe. An oppor- 
tunity arose out of the disputed succession to the Duchies of Cleves 
and Juliers, when the knife of Ravaillac struck down the great 
eontriver. The notable fact, however, is that France had so soon 
not only recovered her internal strength, but had become a most 
formidable power. Early in 1610 the King had mustered at 
Chialons an army of thirty-five thousand men, and thirty guns 
splendidly equipped ; his cavalry are described as magnificent, his 
infantry in perfect order. But these were only a portion of the 
host he was prepared to put in motion. The Duc d’Aumale quotes 
Sully as his authority for the French musters. There were of 
French and Swiss troops, 44,000 infantry, 5,600 cavalry, and 50 
guns. Besides these there were the troops furnished by the several 
confederated States, exclusive of the Papal, German, and English 
contingents, to wit, 54,000 infantry, 7,000 cavalry, 45 guns ; these 
were to form the two armies of the Meuse and the Alps. But 
when the other troops were added, the Duc d’Aumale estimates 
that Henry would have begun his war against the House 
of Austria with 220,000 men,—a huge host for those days. 
The moral may be easily applied to the existing state of affairs, 
for on several occasions France has shown a marvellous elasticity 
in recovering from severe losses. If she was never before burdened 
as she is now, never before were her latent and obvious resources 
so great. If ten years sufficed to efface the ravages of forty years 
of savage warfare in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
fewer will suffice in the nineteenth to recover from the effects of 
everything save the indemnity. Indeed, the subsequent history 
of the Condés will show to what a pitch of greatness France had 
reached half a century after the death of Henry, and how hia 
magnificent successor, Louis XIV., not content to push the 
policy of Henry to moderate limits, almost ruined France by his 
overweening ambition. The power of France is inherent in her 
fertile soil and gallant race: in four or five years she will be mighty 
more. Whether three stupendous lessons in a century and a 


* her wiser remains the problem of this generation. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS CRITICS.* 
“* Six years,” says the Bishop of Natal in his introduction, “ have 
elapsed since Part V. of this work was published,” on the merits 
and defects of which we at that time expressed our judgment. 
The volume now before us is distinguished by the same sort of 
merits, and shows also, we regret to say, the same defect as those 
which have preceded it,—the merits of unwearied and minute 
research, of fairness in dealing with opposing arguments, and 
kindly feeling to opponents generally, and of outspoken honesty and 
fearlessness of statement,—the defect of not sufficiently appreci- 
ating the importance of the historical element to religious conviction. 

The present volume of the Bishop’s work, which is to be shortly 
followed and concluded by another part, comprises an investiga- 
tion into the structure and age of the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Joshua, with a further examination of the Book of 
Deuteronomy by the light thrown upon it through investigation of 
the other books. These the Bishop dissects into,—(1) “ An Origi- 
nal Story of the Exodus,” printed in this part as a continuous 
narrative, freed from all extraneous matter ; and,—(2) ‘“‘ A Mass of 
Additional Matter,” constituting nearly one-half of the present 
Pentateuch, written either during or after the Captivity, but so 
that it was already in existence and recognized as a portion of the 
Five Books of Moses at the time when the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was prepared, about B.C. 330, i.e., probably between B.C. 600 
and 450,” the part thus added comprising nearly the whole 
of the so-called ‘ Levitical Law.” (p. 555). This result, 
which substantially agrees with that arrived at by Dr. 
Kalisch in his recent commentary on the book of Leviticus, must 
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no doubt be very startling, if presented without preparation to 
persons accustomed to the traditionary, so-called orthodox, view of 
the age of the Mosaic Law. It would be quite impossible for us 
here to go into any detailed examination of the evidence on which 
it rests, while without such an examination no judgment worth its 
salt could be pronounced upon it. We must, therefore, refer those 
of our readers to whom an inquiry of this sort is attractive to the 
work itself, confining ourselves to some general considerations on 
the method employed by Bishop Colenso, and on the part belong- 
ing to history in the foundation of religious trust, which appears to 
us of much importance, both in order to secure the impartial in- 
vestigation of the sacred books by those who ought more especially 
to engage in such inquiry, namely, those who value them most; and to 
check the hasty conclusion to which some may rush, that because the 
traditional notion of revelation, as the coming-down from Heaven 
of ready-made, unerring truth, contained in a set of infallible 
books, is untenable, therefore there has been no such thing in 
the history of man as a true revelation of God at all, but the 
sources of our knowledge of the Divine are only conscience within, 
and sense, interpreted by science, without. 

The method of investigation followed by the Bishop of Natal, 
in this part of his work, as in the preceding parts, and especially 
the fifth, is founded on the minute examination and statistical 
enumeration of peculiar words and phrases which appear in 
certain passages of the Pentateuch, but not in others; and 
the comparison of them with similar phenomena in the writ- 
ings of the prophets or later historical works. This exa- 
mination has, we believe, never been so completely and syste- 
matically made before, even by the painstaking critics of 
Germany. The most important result of it seems to be, that while 
in the Book of Genesis and the first six chapters of Exodus there 
are a series of connected passages, constituting what the Bishop 
calls the Elohistic Narrative, containing a considerable number of 
linguistic peculiarities never found in the passages entitled by him 
Jehovistic in that book, or in those which form what he calls the 
Original Story of the Exodus in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, 
and Joshua, most of these peculiarities are found in the passages 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua assigned by him to the 
“Later Legislation,” together with the peculiarities of expression 
which designate the non-Elohistic portions of Genesis, but which 
the Elohist never employs, while ‘* in addition to them, these later pas- 
sages contain numerous formule which were not used famili 
or not at all employed by [the Elohist], besides a multi 
others more directly connected with the sacrificial, priest} 
ceremonial system, of which we find no trace in the earlier 
of the Pentateuch.” (§ 549). We notice this statement moretap 
cially because this agreement of expression between the Elohistic 
narrative and the passages of the Levitical legislation has been 
adduced by some eminent critics, and notably by Professor 
Kuenen, in a way likely to be used as a sort of off-hand kuock- 
down weapon against the Bishop of Natal, namely, as an argu- 
ment to show that the Elohistic portions of Genesis are the most 
recent, instead of the earliest. But apparently the Professor has 
not had his attention drawn to the fact on which we have insisted 
above, that those passages which he agrees with the Bishop of 
Natal in assigning to a later date contain, along with expressions 
peculiar to the Elohist in Genesis, also many peculiar there to the 
Jehovist, combined with another set peculiar to themselves; a state 
of things very natural, if the style of these later writers were 
formed from the study of an earlier work, in which the Elohistic 
narrative had already received its Jehovistic supplement and con- 
tinuation. But this difference of opinion leads us to consider a 
little more fully the degree of weight reasonably attaching to the 
method of applying linguistic peculiarities in order to determine 
the age and authorship of an ancient work. 

Suppose that there existed in the English language a work 
written by Addison, and supplemented first by Johnson, then by 
Sir Walter Scott, and last by Lord Macaulay. No person well 
acquainted with English would have any difficulty in sifting out 
all the passages by Addison or Johnson, both from each other and 
from those by Walter Scott or Macaulay, as cleanly as a fine sieve 
might sift gravel from large stones; and though he might have 
more difficulty in determining precisely what belonged to Scott 
and what to Macaulay, still in passages of any considerable length, 
he would probably succeed in doing this also. But now suppose 
English to have become a dead language, and that the diversity 
of authorship in this composite work was obstinately denied, 
in the absence of any contemporary testimony, by a set 
of persons who made it an article of religion to attribute 
the whole to Chaucer, what method of proving the composite 








nature of the work could be suggested better than that of crawling 
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over its sentences, and tabulating the Addisonian, Johnsonian, | shape in which we now possess it, was unknown ; that there were 
Scottite, and Macaulayite peculiarities, so as to bring any impartial | no copies of it of which the date could be traced back further than 
inquirer face to face with the absurdity of supposing that any | the return from the Captivity, when, as everything had to be 
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writer would begin a chapter like Addison, put in afew sentences | organized anew, among a generation who had grown up in astrange 
of Johnsonian, go on like Macaulay, then jump back to Addison, | land, an opportunity of introducing new regulations under the 
and finish in the style of Scott. Yet this is the sort of proposition | garb of antiquity occurred such as the history of hardly any other 
to which the careful analysis of peculiarities of expression made by | nation offers? 
the Bishop of Natal reduces those who, in the face of them, main-| We must refer our readers to the Bishop’s work, especially the 
tain the unity of authorship of the Pentateuch. | twenty-fitth chapter, for the various other arguments which support 
It is true that, in the case supposed, such an analysis would | the view,—that the Levitical law really dates from this epoch ; by 
not by itself show in what order of time our four writers wrote. | which it is not meant that the whole substance of the legislation 
But now let us suppose that the passages ascribed to Addison, | was entirely new, but only that its present form was assumed at 
when sifted out and put together,were found to form a contin- | that time, and that a very large proportion of its provisions were 
uous story,while all the other passages were more or less fragmen- then introduced, probably as expansions or supplements of older 
tary; and suppose it appeared also that this story contained allusions | laws or customs. One striking fact, however, we may notice 
to events up to the reign of Queen Anne, but to none of a later date; | tending to confirm it, and that is the remarkable change in the 
that the Johnsonian fragments contained allusions to events as late | character of Jewish literature commencing from the Captivity. 
as the second decade of the reign of George III., and those ascribed | ‘The two centuries immediately preceding that event had been 
to Scott and Macaulay carried on the references to the middle of | the age of prophetical activity. The eighth century B.C. pro- 
the nineteenth century, the conclusion that the Johnsonian frag- | duced Joel, Amos, Micah, Nahum, and Isaiah. The seventh cen- 
ments were composed after the Addisonian narrative and the | tury was illustrated by Zephaniah, Habbakuk, Obadiah, Haggai, 
Scottite and Macaulayite after them, would be a very safe one, | Zachariah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. After Ezra the prophets cease, 
while the relative dates of the respective contributions of Scott and | with the exception only of Malachi. Even the heroic struggles and 
Macaulay might remain indispute. Now the reasoning by which | glorious successes of the Maccabees could not rekindle the smoulder- 
the Bishop of Natal seeks to determine the age of the several | ing fire. A few Psalms, the book of Ecclesiastes, the Chronicles, 
parts into which his laborious analyses resolve the Pentateuch | and, be it said, pace the foretellers of the future, the book of Daniel, 
runs on all fours with that which in the case supposed we have | and the Apocrypha, make up the sacred literature of the age. The 
imagined applied to determine the composition of our English work. | Jewish mind was fast sinking into the condition which produced 
We have said thus much in defence of the method applied by | Pharisaism in the time of Christ, and gave birth to the Talmud 
Bishop Colenso in his investigations, without committing ourselves | after the destruction of Jerusalem. Whence this astonishing 
to the acceptance of the particular conclusions at which he has| alteration. If we accept the conclusions of the Bishop of Natal, 
arrived, this being a matter where, as we have said, the reader | Dr. Kalisch, Professor Kuenen, andotber eminent critics as to theage 
should judge for himself by a research which, if it is to be madeas of the Levitical legislation, the answer issimple. Itis to befoundin 
it ought to be, will require a not inconsiderable amount of time | the ‘‘ Book of the Law.” For centuries the great prophets had strug- 
and attention, because we think that the Bishop has to some ex- | gled to call forth, in their nation, a trust in the living God, the 
tent damaged the effect of his criticisms by mixing up with their | Jehovah of their Fathers, who had brought them out of Egypt, 
ascertained results speculations of a more questionable kind, such | and had been training them through all their past histery to be a 
as the supposition that the original Elohist was the prophet| people chosen to Himself, the witnesses to other nations of His 
Samuel, or that the name of Jehovah was gradually introduced | “ Law written in their hearts.” At length, through the effect of 
into use in the time of David; and in consequence, the solid mass | a great political catastrophe, their teachings take root in the na- 
of valuable materials for the critical examination of the Pentateuch, tional mind, which forthwith begins to guard itself against unfaith- 
accumulated in his former writings, to which his present volume | fulness to its God in future, by putting on the heavy armour of a 


makes a very important addition, has not received the attention that | vast system of ecclesiastical observances, pervading the whole 
| fabric of their lives, and inevitably passing into those grievous 


it really deserves. | rc. : P 
Passing from the method employed by the Bishop of Natal to | fetters of ceremonial slavery from which it required the coming 


the results of bis inquiries, his conclusion that the great system | of Christ to liberate the religion of the Spirit; while, after 
of the Levitical Laws, instead of being the work of the legislator all, only the freer spirit of the Aryan races was able to 
to whom the Pentateuch attributes it, is really due to the pious assimilate the spirit thus set free. If the result of critical r \ 
zeal of the priests who led back the captives of Babylon to their| into the Old Testament Scriptures is thus to make intelli 
own land, will appear to some minds almost a blasphemous denial | that problem, on the common hypothesis most perplexing, how 
of what they cling to as divine truth; to others, as hypothesis too nation which produced the Prophets before the Captivity ¢ 
extravagantly improbable to deserve serious consideration. And | produce in the age of Christ only Scribes and Pharisees? why 
no doubt it must at first sight seem absurd to suppose | those whose ardent faith had sketched the indistinct outlines of 
that any nation would accept a vast system of minute legislative | the true Messiah rejected the great Deliverer when He came? we 


















enactments as the regulations observed by their ancestors for 
ages, when, in fact, the whole mass of details were of modern 
introduction. Nevertheless, it is the unquestionable Jewish tradi- | 
tion that something very like this did take place after the 
Babylonish captivity. The Book of Esdras, which forms part 
of our Apocrypha, makes Ezra say, ‘‘The Law is burnt, therefore 
no man knoweth the things that are done of Thee, or the works that 
shaJl begin. But if I have found grace before Thee, send the 
Holy Spirit unto me, that I may write all that hath been done 
in the world since the beginning, which was written in the 
Law, that men may find Thy path, and that they who live 
in the latter days may live.” (LI. Esdras, xiv., 21, 22.) And 
a story is then told of Ezra receiving, in answer to his prayer, 
‘Sa cup full, as it were, with water, but the colour of it was like 
fire ; and when he had drunk of it his heart uttered understanding 
and wisdom grew in his breast, for his heart strengthened his 
memory, and his mouth opened, and shut no more; and the Highest 
gave understanding unto the five men,” whom he had been pre- | 
viously commanded to select, ‘‘and they wrote the wonderful 
visions of the night, that were told, which they knew not, 
and they sat forty days; and they wrote in the day, 
and at night they eat bread.” (Ib. ys. 37-42.) Now what 
can be the origin of this story, which Irenzus, Tertul- 
lian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Augustine, and Jerome accept 
(Colenso vi., § 471), and which seems to have led to Ezra appearing 
in the Talmud as the counterpart of Moses (Ib., 470) but the tradi- 
tion that before the time of Ezra the ‘‘ Law of Moses,” in the, 


| published sermons leave no doubt. 


may welcome its investigations, without that fear of their destroy- 
ing our faith in a Divine guidance of mankind which forms the 
secret, though we are satisfied unfounded, ground of the unwilling- 
ness to entertain them. 

But this consideration brings us to the question of the deficiency 
alluded to above in the views put forth by the Bishop of Natal, 
from which his position as a Bishop of the Church of England ought, 
we think, to have preserved him. That deficiency is the non- 
appreciation of the importance of history to the maintenance of 
Of the earnest personal piety of Dr. Colenso his 
The very strength of the 
support which he derives from the habitual approach to the Foun- 
tain of all good is, we believe, one great cause of the deficiency 
we have noticed. He does not see, because he does not feel, that 
by restricting the grounds of religious trust, as he practically does, 
to the personal feelings of the individual, supported by the recogul- 
tion of similar feelings in other men in the present or the past of 
the same or of other races, he is laying the foundation for a 
scientific objection to religion which, if the belief in the 
manifestation by God of Himself to man through the 
course of human history should ever become extinct, 
must assume gigantic proportions, namely, the objection that 
if there is an intelligent, loving Being present with the indivi- 


religious trust. 


' dual as a support and guide, this Being never could have nez- 


lected the race; and that if no trace of His action upon mankind 
can be pointed out, the notion of His presence with the individual 
must be a delusion, and religion, so far as it is distinct from 
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hed 
morality, can be only a gigantic blunder. To us this objection 
ganishes, because we recognize such an action in that manifestation 
of the Divine Essence which we believe to have been made in 
Christ, and we see in the conclusions at which the Bishop of Natal 
arrives as to the composition of the Pentateuch, assuming them 
to be the legitimate results of impartial research, nothing 
inconsistent with this faith. Doubtless if these conclusions 
are admitted, the popular ideas as to the nature of the divine 
action in the history of the Jews must be materially modified. 
The whole will become thoroughly humanized. The preternatural 
divine influence will withdraw from the prominent place which it 
occupies in the narrative, as we read it, to that invisible action 
familiarized to us by our own experience. But what the Scriptures 
may lose in supposed revealing power, they will gain in human 
interest. And surely those who thoroughly accept the faith that 
the Divine Essence bas perfectly manifested itself to man, under 
the conditions of true humanity, should not be staggered 
at finding that its less full manifestations have been 
made through the medium of human nature, and not by 
processes which more or less nullify it. ‘The sacred history 
does indeed change its aspect under the light of criticism. 
But it does not therefore cease to be a history, though a history 
whose importance is to be estimated, rather by the ideas of which 
it records the rise and development, and the consequences that 
have flowed from them, than by any phenomena accompanying 
their introduction. Not the less does this history remain the pre- 
paratory stage for the coming of our Divine Guide and deliverer 
from the hard service of selfish passion, who offers us, in that per- 
sonal attachment to Himself, on which, not on any particular 
theory, the Catholic faith is founded, the profound reconciliation 
of those apparently antagonistic principles, the deep sentiment of 
reverence and the unfettered freedom of critical investigation. 

It may be objected to this conception that the falsehood 
involved in ascribing to Moses a body of laws really drawn up 
in the days of Ezra, is inconsistent with the idea of these laws 
entering. at all into the divine preparation for the coming of 
Christ. Bat we may reply, were not the Jews punished for their 
acts? What prevented them from accepting Jesus as their 
Messiah so much as their blind attachment to this iaw of Moses, 
which, if the conclusions of modern criticism are trustworthy, 
was in truth the work of their fathers when Moses had been in 
his grave for centuries. On the other hand, this view of the 
origin of the Levitical law clears the divine government from 
the charge of what, upon the popular notion, must appear an 
injustice to the Jews, in giving them, under the most solemn 
sanction, a law destined in the course of ages to become to them 
& fatal snare. 

Yet again, when we consider the tenacious adhesion of the Jew to 
old beliefs, and his ardent attachment to the idea of a political 



















wn themselves into the Christian Church, the Church would 
bably have perished in the politicnl ruin of the Jewish nation. 
‘o make the transition from the national to the universal creed 
possible, it seems necessary that the link between the Jewish 
nation and the spiritual body which was to succeed it should be 
broken, and this break the Jews produced by their own act in 
converting the teaching of their prophets into the Book of the 
Law. Thus their ‘‘ casting away ” became, in the language of St. 
Paul, ‘‘ the fullness of the Gentiles.” May we not hope that there 
is a development yet in store for them, perhaps through the 
influence of the critical research which seems to be crushing into 
powder that ‘letter,’ at once their trust and their chain ; 
that the time is coming when the more thorough union of 
Semitic faith with Aryan thought will be to the Church as ‘life 
from the dead ?’” 
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OSTA RICA GOVERNMENT 
7 PER CENT. LOAN, 1872. 


£2,400,000 Nominal Capital, in Bonds to Bearer, Re- 
deemable at Par by half-yearly Drawings through the 
operation of an accumulative Sinking Fund of One per 
cent. per annum, commencing in 1872. Principal and 
Interest payable in London. 
Price of Issue, £82 per Cent. 


Messrs. KNOWLES and Foster, of 42 Moorgate Street, 

are authorised by his Excellency Don Manuel Alvarado, 
Secretary of State for the Department of War, Marine, 
and Public Works in the Republic of Costa Rica, duly 
empowered by and acting under the authority of the 
Government of Costa Rica, to offer the Bonds repre- 
os the above Loan for public subscription on the 
following conditions :— 
The Bonds will be to Bearer in amounts of £100, 
£200, and £500, carrying interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, payable by coupons half-yearly on 
the 1st October and the Ist April in each year (the 
first being payable on the Ist October next). 

The redemption of the Loan will be effected by half- 
yearly drawivgs at par, commencing in September, 
1872, by the operation of a sinking fund of one per 
cent. per annum on the capital, plus the interest on 
the redeemed Bonds, so that the entire amount will be 
paid off in 31 years from that date. The Bonds drawn 
will be paid off with the interest coupon payable next 
after the date of the drawings. 

The Government reserves the right, from time to 
time, of augmenting the sinking fund at any of the 
half-yearly periods, such augmentation to be applied in 
redeeming an additional number of Bonds, by purchase 
when the market price shall be below par nominal, and 
by drawings when the price shall exceed par. 

The Coupons and drawn Bonds will be payable in 
London in sterling money at the offices of Messrs. 
KNOWLES and FOSTER. 

The General Bond (which, with Senor Don Manuel 
Alvarado’s powers, will be deposited in the Bank 
of England), and of which a copy is appended, 
—- that the Bonds shall be exempt from Costa 

ica taxes of all kinds, and declares the Loan to be 
secured, in addition to its being a general charge on the 
revenue and assets of the Republic, by way of special 
-  appamnae on the following branches of revenue, 
viz. :— 

Internal dues on Spirituous 
Liquors, which produced in 1871 $800,000 say £160,000 
Tax on Uoffee. 125,000 25,000 
Tobacco Monopoly sresesreesereeree 360,000 ,, 72,000 
$1,285,000 £257,000 

In addition to which, security is given for the due 
payment of the principal and interest, by its being 
declared to be a charge on the works and profits of 
the Railway for the completion of which the Loan is 
specially made. 

The interest coupons and drawn bonds, when due, 
will be accepted in payment of all sums due to the 
Government, excepting only the payment of duties 

lly hypothecated to the 6 per cent. Loan, 1871. 

The object of the Government in contracting this 
Loan, and the particulars of the securities specially 
hypothecated, are more particularly stated in the 
accompanying memorandum by Senor Don Manuel 
Alvarado, the Government Commissioner. 

The subscription price is 82 per cent. payable as 
follows, viz.:—£5 on Application, £10 on Allotment, 
£10 0n 14th June, £10 on 15th August, £10 on 16th 
September, £10 on 15th October (less £3 10s. the half- 
yearly Interest Coupon, less English Income Tax), 
£10 on 15th November, £17 on 16th December; total, 





32, 

Subscribers have the option at any time of paying 
in full the remaining instalments under discount at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, bearing the same 
numbers as the Bonds, and participating in the first 
drawing for reimbursement, will be issued against 
Allotment Letters, and when paid up will be exchanged 
for the definitive Bonds. 

The allotments will be made as early as possible 
after the close of the subscription. In cases where the 
amount allotted is less than was applied for, the 
balance of the deposit will be applied towards payment 
of the next instalment, and if more than sufficient for 
that purpose, the residue will be returned to the 
subscriber. 

In cases in which no allotment is made, the amount 
of deposit will be returned without delay. 

If default is made of payment on allotment, or of 
any of the instalments before mentioned, the allotment 
will be liable to be cancelled, and the sums then 
already paid to be forfeited. 

A copy of the powers under which the Loan is made, 
may be inspected at the Office of Messrs. Bircham, 
ie rake, and Co., 60 Threadneedle Street, 


Application for allotment on the enclosed form will 
be received by Messrs. Knowles and Foster, of 42 
Moorgate Street, of whom Prospectuses can be had, as 
also of the Brokers, Messrs. Hichens, Harrison, and Co., 
21 Threadneedle Street, but no application will be 
entertained unless accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

London, 2nd May, 1872. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
COSTA RICA GOVERNMENT SEVEN PER CENT. | 
LOAN, 1872. | 
Issue of £2,400,000 (Two Million Four Hundred Thou- | 
sand Pounds Sterling) Nominal Capital Seven per cent. 
Stock, in Bonds to Bearer. 
To Messrs. KNOWLES and FosTER. 


the Special Commissioner, acting under the authority 

of the Government, and duly empowered to conclude 

the above Loan. 

The Republic of Costa Rica has nointerior debt. In 
1856 an interior debt for 300,000 dollars was contracted, 
and further liabilities were incurred to the extent of 
1,500,000 dollars, owing to the incursion of filibusters 
who d the independence of the country, but these 
engagements, together with the interest at the rate of 
12 per cent., were satisfied by repayment within four 

ears. 

In 1865 a further loan for $150,000 was contracted, 
for the purpose of making a high road between San 
José and Port Limon. This amount was also repaid, 
with interest at the rate of 12 per cent., within a year. 

The only exterior loan of the Republic is that which 
was contracted (by two issues) in London in 1871, viz., 
£1,000,000 at 6 per cent. interest, which loan was made 
specially to cover the first outlay on the Railway and 
other works and for purposes of public utility in the 
Republic; and a small liability (not yet matured) of 
about £20,000 to Peru. 

For the continuation of the above industrial works, 
and specially to provide the necessary funds for the 
completion of the railway from thejPort of Limon, on 
the Atlantic Ocean, to San José de Costa Rica, and 
from San José to Heredia and Alajuela (for the con- 
struction of which railways a contract has been 
entered into by the Government with Mr. Henry 
Meiggs, the well-known American contractor), the 
Republic has contracted the above loan of £2,400,000 
nominal, in 7 per cent, bonds, and have authorised its 
public issue by Messrs. KNOWLES and Fosrer on the 
terms of the accompanying Prospectus. 

The payment of the interest, and the redemption of 
the Bonds by drawing at par nominal, as mentioned in 
the Prospectus, will be provided by an annuity of 
£192,000, payable for thirty-one years by the Govern- 
ment, This Annuity will, in addition to a general 
charge on the revenues of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
be specially secured by an hypothecation of the follow- 
ing branches of the Republic's revenues, viz:— 
Internal dues on Spirituous 

LiqQuorTs,,.....ceeecsecees see» 300,000 say anaes 

25,00 





25, 





Tax on Coffee....... oie + 125,000 ,, 
Tobacco Monopoly .esecccecserseeree 360,000 ,, 72,000 
$,1285,000 £257,000 


These figures, it should be remarked, are not mere 
estimated amounts, but are the realised results of the 
income derived in the year 1871, from the sources 
specified, and are altogether distinct from the proceeds 
of the special securities pledged to the £1,000,000 6 per 
cent. Loan of 1871, the special] hypothecation in respect 
of which Loan is the revenue from the Custom-Houses 
of the Republic, and which revenue produces more than 
sufficient to meet the annual charge required for the 
service of that Loan. 

In addition to the above security for the payment of 
interest and redemption of the present issue of Bouds 
@ first charge will be created on the works and profits 
of the Railways above mentioned, which Mr. Meiggs is 
under contract to complete within three years from 
the commencement of the works, which took place in 
October, 1471, and to which the previous Loan has 
been already for the greater part applied. 

A careful estimate has been made of the probable 
net proceeds of the Railway when completed, and 
it is approximately estimated that it will amount to 
$1,600,000 yearly, say £320,000, as per the following 
statement, which is based on the actual import and 
export trade of the Republic for the year 1871 :— 
Coffee 300,000 quintals at $1-50 $450,000 
Other products, metal, coal,) 400,000 

timber, &c., 400,000 quintals; id 
500,000 quintals imports ......... 750,000 


$1,600,000, say £320,000 

This estimate is made upon the well-founded as- 
sumption that the passenger and local traffic will pro- 
vide sufficient funds to meet the working expenses of 
the lines. 

Coffee is at present cultivated in Costa Rica on an 
area of some 460,000 acres, but there are further vast 
tracts of country in the valley of San José available 
for the purpose, 

The Coffee crops have increased most materially 
during the last few years. In 1863, about 4,860 tons 
were exported; in 1867, about 8,090 tons were ex- 
ported; in 1871, about 15,000 tons were exported 
(representing at the present prices considerably over 
£1,000,000 in England). 

A great portion of this produce is now transported 
by expensive land carriage (at a cost of about 6s per 
cwt.) to the port of Punta Arenas, on the Pacifle Ocean ; 
thence it is shipped to Colon, via Panama (at a further 
cost of 6s per cwt.), from which port it is trans-shipped 
to Europe. 

When the railway to Port Limon, on the Atlantic, 
is completed, Coffee will be transported from the 
interior to that port at an extreme cost of 6s per cwt., 
and thus a saving of half in the cost of carriage from 
the interior to the port of shipment on the Atlantic 
will be effected. 

The transport of that portion of produce now sent to 
Europe vid Cape Horn will also be ensured to this 
route by the many and great advantages which it will 
offer, principal amongst which will be the economy of 
time and expense. 

Thus it will be seen that apart from the Railways, 
not only is ample existing security given for the present 
Loan, but that the proceeds will be expended in indus- 


| guarantee to the holders of the Republic's Bonds, inas- 
; much as apart from the direct return they will yield, 


they cannot fail largely to increase the general revenues 
of the State by developing the rich resources of the 
country itself. 





Gentlemen,— request that you will allot to 
Pounds nominal Capital of the above Stock on 
which enclose the required deposit of five per 
cent., or £ , and agree to accept that 
amount, or any less sum that may be allotted to 
and to pay the balance of such allotment according to 
the conditions of the Prospectus of the 2nd May, 1872. 
a evecescee 
Name at lengtD..........c0:seseee eeee 
dress 








MEMORANDUM farnished by his Excellency Senor Don 
MANUEL ALVARADO, Secretary of State for the De- 


London, 2nd May, 1872. 

’ (Signed) “M. ALVARADO.” 
(Witness) WILLIAM W. VENN, Notary Public. 
COSTA RICA GOVERNMENT 7 PER CENT. LOAN, 

1872. 


GENERAL BOND. 
Let those whom it may concern know that I, Don 
MANUEL ALVARADO, Secretary of State for the Depart- 
ments of War, Marine, and Public Works, in the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica, in virtue of the full powers granted 
to me in that behalf by his Excellency Don Tomas 
Guardia, President of the said Republic, and which 





partments of War, Marine, and Public Works, and 


trial works, which in themselves will afford a further | 
| the said Republic, together with the Railways from 








powers are hereto annexed, have authori essere, 
Knowles and Foster, of the City of Iontcn, 
to issue, on behalf of the said Republic, a public Log 
for the nominal] amount of £2,400,000, on the conditions 
hereinafter appearing; the proceeds of which Loan are 
applicable to the completion of the works of the im- 
portant railways in the Republic, which have been 
already commenced, and to other industrial pu 

with the object of developing the resources of the 
Country. 

Therefore, I, the said DoN MANUEL ALVARADO do 
declare, in the name of the Republic of Costa Rica, that 
the said Loan is issued under the style of “ Costa Rica 
Government 7 per cent. Loan, 1872,” upon the following 
conditions :— 

Ist. The loan is of the nominal capital of £2 
represented by Bonds as follows:— 4 anne, 
1,000 Bonds A, No. Ll to 1,000, of £500 = £500,000 





5,000 ,, B,No. 1,001 to 6,000, of £200 = 1,000, 

9,000 , OC, No. 6,001 to 15,000, of £100 = 900,000 
—_—. 

15,000 £2,400,000 


2nd. The Bonds shall be “to Bearer,” and shall be 
issued in English, and shall bear interest from the 
First day of April, 1872, at 7 per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly, upon presentation and against 
surrender of the corresponding Coupons on the First 
day of October and the First day of April of each year. 
the first payment to be made on the First day of 
October, 1872. 

3rd. The said Bonds shall be redeemed at par nomi- 
nal by means of an accumulating Sinking Fund, com 
posed of a sum equal to 1 per cent. per annum upon 
the nominal amount of the Bonds issued, and the 
annual interest of the drawn Bonds, the redemption to 
take place hal f-yearly, on the First day of October and 
the First day of April, by means of drawings by lot, to 
be made in the preceding month, and the payment of 
the drawn Bonds to be made on presentation ang 
against surrender thereof, with the unmatured Cou- 
pons, on the First day of October and the First day of 
April, next after the drawing. The first drawing to 
take place in the month of September, 1872. 

4th. The drawing shall take place in London, at the 
counting-house of Messrs. Knowles and Foster, in the 
presence of a representative of that firm, and a Notary 
Public, and the numbers of the bonds drawn shall be 
forthwith advertised in two daily newspapers published 
in London. 

5th. The Government reserves to itself the right at 
any time, from time to time, to increase the sinking 
fund, and redeem a greater number of bonds in 
half-year, and such additional number of bonds may be 
redeemed by purchase by Messrs. Knowles and Foster, 
on behalf of the Government, when the market price 
shall be below par nomiual, and by drawings when 
the said price shall be at or above par nominal. 

6th. The interest on the Bonds drawn, and upon 
Bonds purchased under the preceding Article, s 
cease upon the first day of October and the first day of 
April (as the case may be) after they are drawn or 
purchased. 

7th. The principal and interest of the Bonds shall be 
paid in sterling money, in London, at the counting- 
house of the said Messrs. Knowles and Foster. 

8th. The Republic of Costa Rica, or the Government 
thereof, shall never impose any tax or contribution of 
any kind, either upon the principal or upon the interest 
of the said Bonds, or any part thereof. 

9th. The Bonds drawn, and all the Interest Coupons 
thereon not due when the principal becomes payable, 
shall, after payment, be cancelled at the Counting 
House of Messrs. Knowles and Foster, in London, in 
the presence of a Notary Public. Any Bonds purchased 
under the 5th Article hereof, shall be cancelled in like 
manner, and the cancelled Bonds shall be deposited in 
the Bank of England, in the names of Messrs. Knowles 
and Foster, until the whole of the Loan shall 
been redeemed. 

10th. The sum (£96,000) required to provide 
half-year for the service of Interest and Sinking F 
shall be remitted by the Government of the said 
public to Messrs. Knowles and Foster, so as to 
their hands ready for payment one month at 
before the payments shall fall due, and no dimin 
in the remittance shall be made on account of any pur- 
chases and cancellations of Bonds under the Sth Arti- 
cle hereof. 

llth. The principal and interest of the Bonds shall 
be paid as well in time of war as of peace, and whether 
the holders of the Bonds shall be subjects of a State 
friendly or hostile to the said Republic, and the said 
Bonds and the principal and interest thereof shall in 
no case be seized or sequestered, or be subjected, 
either in or out of the Republic, to any tax, contribu- 
tion, or deduction whatever, under any circumstances 
or upon any pretence, by or on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the said Republic. 

12th. The Special Bonds, representing the said Loau, 
shall be signed by me, the said Don Manuel Alvarado, 
as Special Agent of the Government, duly empowered 
in that behalf, or by some authorised Agent of the said 
Government. 

13th. The payment of the principal and interest of 
the said Bonds is guaranteed by the general revenues 
assets, and resources of the Republic, as well as by its 
domains, and for still more effectually securing the 
accomplishment of the engagemeuts hereby entered 
into by the Government of Costa Rica, the said Go- 
vernment specially pledges and hypothecates, as aud 
by way of special guarantee, the internal dues now or 
at any time hereafter to be imposed on Spirituous 
Liquors, the Tax now or hereafter to be imposed on 
Coffee, as also the produce of the Tobacco Monopoly in 


Port Limon on the Atlantic Ocean to San José de 
Costa Rica, and from San José to Heredia and Alajuela, 
now in course of construction, together with the profits 
of and arising from the said Railways; excepting 
always, out of the above securities, the general and 
special guarantees effected by the Republic to the 
Costa Rica Government Six Per Cent. Loan of 1871, 80 
long as any portion of the capital or interest of that 
Loan remains unpaid. 

14th. To insure the prompt remittance of the sink- 
ing fund and interest, and in order to give efficacy to 
the special guarantees effected to this Loan, the 
Government of Costa Rica hereby specially agrees 
that in case of default in the punctual payment, in the 
manner herein before stipulated, of any one of the half- 
yearly instalments for the payment of the interest and 
amortisation of the Bonds—and so from time to time, 
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when default shall be made—the holders for 
he enh of the said Bonds, or of such portion 
thereof 8s shall not then have been redeemed, shall 
pave the right, and they are hereby specially em- 
wered to appoint one or more agent or agents to 
Sater into the actual collection from the fiscal agents 
of the Republic of the produce of the branches of the 
venue which form the special guarantees for this 
YY bove mentioned ; and if the encashment from 


yh shall not be sufficient, such agent or 


HE HIGHEST PRICE will be given 

for freshly emptied SHERRY BUTTS. HOGS- 
HEADS, and QUARTER-CASKS by DUNVILLE and 
CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. 


LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 

208 per gallon, 40s per dozen. 
R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
btained. free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 








shall have the right to take the ion 
of the said Railways, and to receive in the same man- 
ner the net produce thereof until the'’sums received by 
agent or agents amount to the sum requisite, not 
only for the payment of the interest and sinking fund 
due, but also sufficient to cover all the charges and 
expenses incurred by such agent or agents. 
15th. The nomination of the agent or agents of the 
Bondholders, for the purpose of giving effect to the 
preceding Article, shall be made by the vote of a 
majority in value of the Bondholders present at a 
meeting specially convened for that purpose in London, 
guch meeting to be called by the Agents of the Loan by 
advertisement inserted in two of the London journals ; 
but it is declared that Messrs. Knowles and Foster, or 
the agents for the time being of the Loan, will not, by 
intervening for the purpose of calling such meeting, 
thereby incur any responsibility, liability, or trust 


whatever. 

16th. To facilitate still further the payment of the 
ginking fund and interest, and to diminish as much 
as possible the risk in the transmission of money, the 
Coupons when due and the drawn Bonds will be 
aecepted as payment in cash at par for all sums due 
to the Government (excepting ee the payment of 
duties specially hypothecated tothe Costa Rica Govern- 
ment Six per Cent. Loan, 1371). 

17th. There shall be retained from the last instal- 
ment of this Loan a sum sufficient for the payment of 
the interest and sinking fund for a period of twelve 
months, commencing next after the payment of the 
last instalment by the subscribers. 

18th. The Government of Costa Rica undertakes 
that they will never levy any duty or impost of any 
wature whatsoever upon the payments they will have 
to make in execution of these presents, or on the 
principal or interest of any of the said Bonds. 

19th. The Government, moreover, sulemnly binds 
itself that the annual sum of £192,000 due and payable 
by virtue of these presents, shall be paid, and the 
securities shall be maintained intact under any circum- 
stances, whether the country be at peace or war, and 
whether the holder of one or more of the Bonds of the 
Loan be, or be not, a subject of the Government with 
whom the Government of Costa Rica may be at war, 
or with whom diplomatic relations may not be estab- 
lished or may have been broken off. 

In consequence thereof be it known that the said Loan 
having been concluded for £2,400,000, I, DoN MANUEL 
ALVARADO, in virtue of the full powers with which I 
find myself invested for this purpose, bind myself and 
engage in the name, and as the special representative, 
of the Government of Costa Rica, that all and every 
one of the conditions contained in the foregoing writing 
shall be observed and duly and faithfully fulfilled, to 
the end that the paymert of principal and interest of 
the said Loan may be at all times satisfied. 

Done in London, the 2nd day of May, 1872. 
(Signed) “M. ALVARADO.” 


(Witness) WILLIAM W. VENN, Notary Public. 


EDIEVAL FURNITURE.—Similar 

to that designed by E. Welby Pugin, Esq., for 

the “ Granville " Hotel, can be obtained through Messrs. 

J. WORSLEY and CO., Gothic Furniture Agency, Vic- 
toria Station, Belgravia. 


4 WHITEHEAD'S 
LID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which thie 
well-known dicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WaTERS' QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
¢o make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, . 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at Jeast one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
évery label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. BssT and SoNs, Hen- 

















f 
HENRY BRETT and CO. Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOOK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and = a, 


780 
(The 17 losed in a di d.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .............188 per doz 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY ............248 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK .........0......248 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ....,.488 per doz. 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25,26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 














INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Ooguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depdt, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Streot, London, W, 











— LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 





HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The LONDON EXGIBITION of 1872 is OPEN 
DAILY, from 10a.m. to6 p.m. The S.E. Entrance in 
Exhibition Road is open from 8 a.m. to Season Ticket- 
holders only. 


ONDON 





INTERNATIONAL 


3. North-west Entrance in Prince Albert's Road. 
4. North Entrance on east side of Royal Albert Hall. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—SEASON TICKETS for the LONDON EXHI- 
BITION of 1872 NOW on SALE at the Albert Ball. 
Ticket Office, and at the usual Agents’. Gentlemen, 
£2 2s.; Ladies, £1 1s, 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS are 
entitled to ADMISSION to the EXHIBITION on ALL 
OCCASIONS when open to the public. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS are 

entitled to ADMISSION to CEREMONIES and 
PRIVATE VIEWS. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS are 
entitled to ADMISSION to the GALLERIES of the 
EXHIBITION TWO HOURS BEFORE the PUBLIC. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS are 
entitled to ADMISSION to the MUSICAL PRO- 
MENADES in the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS and MUSICAL RECITALS in the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, in connection with the 
Exhibition. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—SEASON TICKETS ADMIT the Proprietors 

on ALL DAYS the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 is 
opened, including the reserved days. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 























TION of 1872 will be:—On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, Is; on Wed 
2s 6d., except on certain reserved days, which will be 
duly advertised. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL 
MUSIC MEETINGS, JUNE 27, 29; ap 2 Se 
Competi' bet 


4, 6, 1872,—Public ween 
Societies, Native and Foreign = and > 








OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
supericr to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE woe 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.0. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


SR FLY is the acting ingredient 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 





Choirs, Glee, Madrigal, and 

Military and Volunteer Bands, Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass Solo Si for prizes amounting in 
value to Fifteen Hundred Pounds, 


am arrangements have been made with the 
way Companies to convey competitors from and to 


= parts of the United Kingdom at greatly reduced 
ares 


A portion of the proceeds of the undertaking will be 
allotted to the Royal Academy of Music and the Ro: 
Society of Musicians. - 

Rules, List of Pieces to be prepared for competition, 
the Council of Musicians, and all other particulars now 

All Communications to be addressed to Mr. WILLERT 


BRALB, at the Crystal Palace. 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
RAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for ita tful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. ufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil ae Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairi di 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 

\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. [t is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 38 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains one occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. AL ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 














two stamps 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disord of the St bb and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 


the above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 


be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 


ing testimonials. 
"Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food d the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 











Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 








TODDY — The 


LORNE 


HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





BURN THE 


“STAR” 


NIGHT 


LIGHTS. 
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EMPORARY WRITERS in 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS.—The Regula- 
tions for May may now be obtained on application to 
the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, S.W. An Examination will be held on Thursday, 
May %h. Good handwriting is essential. 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL. 

By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given that a Competitive 
Examination will be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 

Candidates for admission to this College. 

For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works partment, India Office, 
8.W., or tothe Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 








“India Office, 7th September, 1871. 
NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 


It has been determined by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council that, in the examination for admission 
into this College intended to be held in July, 1874, and 
in all future examinations, no candidate wiil be allowed 
to compete who shall, on the Ist of the month, have 
attained the age of twenty. For the examinations in 
1872.and 1873, the maximum limit of age will remain 
asat present, at twenty-one. 

India Office, 23rd April, 1872. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St, Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN for New Pupils 
on TUESDAY, April 30, at 9.30 a.m. The School is 
close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seeretary to the Council. 

April, 1872, 


ye IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
will become vacant at the end of the present Session 
by the resignation of Professor Cairnes. Applications 
for the appointment will be received up to Wednesday, 
May, 22nd. Further information may be obtained at 
the office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

April 15, 1872. 


CHOLASTIC. — An ASSISTANT- 
MASTER wishes to meet with a re-engagement 
after Midsummer. Subjects, Latin, Caesar and Sallust ; 
Euclid, six books; Algebra to S, Equations ; French, 
acquired in Paris; Drawing, from Landscape and 
Ornament; age 33, experience 16 years. 
Address “8S. P.,” 103 Park Road, Brighton. 

















PUBLIC LECTURE will be 

delivered in the FREEMASONS’ HALL, Great 
Queen Street, W.C., on Monday evening, May 6th, 1872, 
by Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, of Liverpool, on 
“Unjust Laws and Unequal Judgments in Society.” 
The Chair will be taken by W. JOHNSTON, Esq., M.P. 
for Belfast, at eight o'clock precisely, the Doors being 
open half-an-hour previously. The attendance of ladies 
and — interested in the progress of Christianity 
and Morality is earnestly solicited. Admission free. 


OME for INVALIDS or PERSONS 
INDISPOSED for HOUSEKEEPING. 

A married physician, without family, resident in a 
fashionable inland town, is able to receive an Invalid 
Lady or Gentleman suffering from rheumatic, spinal, 
or nervous affections, or requiring medical supervision, 
but notinsane. A large detached house and gardens, 
with every accommodation, including a private suite of 
apartments, with separate servants and carriages, if 
required. References to severe paralytic cases 
successfully treated. 

Address, “ M.D." C. W. CATTELL, Esq., Solicitor, 
40 Bedford Row, W.C. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s,7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH.PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
France tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 











REE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD the SIXTH, in BIRMINGHAM. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is 
VACANT, in 1 of the resignation of the 
Rey. Charles Evans, the present Head Master. The 
Governors, therefore, invite gentlemen of Classical dis- 
tinction to become candidates for the appointment. 

The Statutes of the School require that the Head 
Master be a Member of the University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and that he shall have taken the Degree of 
Master of Arts at the least. He must be a member of 
the Established Church, and in Holy Orders, but may 
not hold any Ecclesiastical Office requiring him to per- 
form in person weekly parochial duty. 

There is a commodious House attached to the School 
for the residence of the Master, free of rent, taxes, and 
repairs. The house has accommodation for eighteen 
Boarders, which number the Head Master, under the 
existing Statutes, is entitled to take, fixing his own 
charge. 

Besides a fixed salary of £400 a year the Head Master 
will derive from the Foundation additional emoluments 
by Capitation fees, which, with the fixed salary, have 
for several years past produced a total average income 
of £2,000 per annum, and this amount will not be 
exceeded in future. 

The whole of the Schools on the Foundation are 
under the superintendence of the Head Master. 

An Annual! Visitation is held, at which Examiners 
(resident Members of the Universities, of whom one is 
nominated by the Head Master) attend and examine 
and report to the Governors. 

There are ten Exhibitions of £50 a year each, for 
four years, attached to the School. They are open to 
any College in Oxford or Cambridge, and are given by 
the Governors to the Boys who are declared by the 
Examiners to be the highest in Classical attainments. 

There are also two “ Milward Scholarships” of £50 
a year, each for four years, tenable only at Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

It is earnestly requested that gentlemen will refrain 
from making persoual application to the Governors. 

The attention of gentlemen who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates is directed to the 55th section of 
“The Endowed Schools Act, 1869," by which it is 
enacted that, “ Every interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, or increased interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, which any person may acquire after the 
passing of this Act, in or relative to any Endowed 
School or educational endowment......or in any master- 
ship, office, &c., shall be subject to the provisions of 
any scheme made under this Act.” The present 
appointment will, therefore, be subject to the above 
provisions. 

Gentlemen disposed to become Candidates for this 
appointment will be pleased to transmit their Appli- 
cations and Testimonials, with twenty priated copies, 
on or before the 5th day of Juue next, to J. W. Whate- 
ley, Esq., Waterloo Street, Birmingham, the Secretary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

3rd April, 1872. 


seer re CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 




















pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bemrs the Label 
used so many years, signed, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 





WORLD'S 


AIR RESTOREPR or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
| EATINGS PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 





| Oil CRemsieta. 


JOHN GOSNELL | 





L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
j PILLS.—Skin diseases, scrofula, scurvy, scor- 
butic affections, and all cutaneous eruptions caused by 
hereditary taints, imperfect digestion, deleterious gases, 
or any impure state of the blood, may be most speedily 


| cured by Holloway’s well-known remedies. The active 
| principle in both Uintment and Pills is so harmless, 


yet so powerfully purifying, soothing, and restorative, 


| that the most inexperienced person may use them 


; With the certaiuty of producing the best results. 


The 


| Pills quickly remove all impurities from the circula- 


tion and system generally, while the Uintment eradi- 
cates the superticial blemish or deeply-seated local 
mischief. In the irritations of the skin very annoying 


i ad 7 this Ointment will prove itself the best 
riend, 
‘ 


CARSON’S PAINT 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, . 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
comMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON AND SONs, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LoubDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusxin. 


a 





WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


76, 77, & 73 OXFORD STREET, 
AND AT 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


LONDON. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
BREAKFAST. 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &0O., Ho hic Chemists, London, 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chem 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Con 














— MER 
EA and PERRINS#S AUG 
(The “ WOROESTERSE - OP x. 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ Th 
Improves the appetite and ds < 
nrivalled for piquancy ands 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUGE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al) 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letiers Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
ALDERBRMA YX, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIO ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


“PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 














B RYANT AND MAY'S 
| PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
| LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
yarant AND MAY'S 
| TRADE MARK—AN ARE 
| JPRYANT AND MAY’S 
| PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES ; 
} WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES a 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER |. 
For use wherever a match is frequently required 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
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ARTNERSHIP (Sleeping or Active).— 
WANTED, a Gentleman, with from £5,000 to 
26,000 in an Old-Established Manufacturing Business, 
for the purpose of meeting the increased demand of 


the articles made. - 
Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and CO., Solicitors, 


60 Cornhill, E.C. ie 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION. For the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
President, Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
E MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LORNE 
reside at a Dinner, to be held at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James's, on SATURDAY, the 18th of May, in aid of 
the Funds of this Institution, The cost of the Dinner, 
including Wines, £1 1s. Tickets can be obtained from 
the Stewards or Officers of the Society, who also will 
receive notice of Donations, to be announced at the 
Dinner. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
EDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistaut-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street. 
PPE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTHA 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall, 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


TH 
will p’ 





MPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
T IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, aad CO., 
CARPET mumoede x TO THE ROYAL 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 114 

to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon- 

don ; also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 

Fo GENTLEMEN. — Shower-proof 

Tweed Overcoats, 20s to 28s; ditto, Melton, 42s 

to 63s; Cashmere Twill Coating and Cheviot Overcoats ; 
Liama Dust Coats, 10s 6d to 21s, 


PECIAL FABRICS of rich Cashmere 
Twill Coatings for Frock and Morning Coats; 
also of fine Angolas and Cheviots for Suits and 
Trousers, 
OR BOYS.—Special Fabrics for 
Knickerbocker Suits; Sailor Dresses of special 
Designs and Fabrics ; American and Spauish Fashion- 
able Suits; Highland Costumes complete. 


OR LADIES.—Fashionable Riding 
Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Fushionable Cos 
tumes for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. | 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks from One 
Guinea. Also “ L’Utile,” “ Killarney,” and “ Marine” 
Travelling Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Paletits, 
exquisitely shaped. 
ONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. Brancnes: 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has one large show- 

room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, | 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, | 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. 

Portable Showers, ss. 





Sponging, 6s 6d to 32s. 

Pillar Showers, £3 5s Nursery, 23s 6d to 38s. 

to £6. Hip, 14s to 31s 6d. 

A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s 6d to 48s the 
Set of Three. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


& la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
THE PALL MALL 
VWIDLAND RAILWAY. 


A ee 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 
Arrangements for the issue of First, SEcoND, and 
Turrp-CLass Tourist ‘Tickets will be in force from 
13th May to 31st October, 1872. 
For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 


issued by the Company. 
Derby, May, 1872. JAMES ALLPORT. 
THE PYRENEES. 











Tou RS IN 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CuEMIN DE Fer pu Mipi for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BorDEAUX), 

Available for ON& MONTH, at the following rates:— 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailings for MAy will be as under :— 
ARAUCANTA, Capt. Bax ......... 13th May, at 3 p.m. 
LusITANIA, Capt. Hammill ...29th May, at 1pm. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 

MARSEILLES. 
TOULON. 











Pav. 
BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 


CANNES. BIARRITZ. 
NICE. MADRID. 


Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





rMUEILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands | 
in its owu grounds of five acres, extending to the 

Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 
dom. 

The Building contains 240 Apartments. 

Cuisine excellent. Wines choice. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


fT BATHS.—The GRANVILLE 
HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Isle of Thanet. 





“IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 

and GENERAL DWELLINGS' COMPANY 

(Limited). 

Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Locat Council. 

Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 


bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., late 
field. M 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 


&e., &e., &e. ! 

W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. | 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved | 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. | 











.P. 
W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
M.P. 


| 











appointment, to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales, sends a 
Catalogue containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his | 
unrivalled Stock, with lists of prices and plans of the 20 
large Show-rooms, post free. 39 Oxford street, W.;1, 14, 
2,3,and4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. The cost of delivering goods to 
the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Ruail- 
way is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’sS MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica 
geutlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoide : 








Soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, <A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference vo! the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufactarer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Picea iilly, London. 

Single Truss, is, 2is, : <4, and 41s 6d; postage free 
Dovbie ditio, Sis 6d, rnd 528 6d; 
Umbilicai ditto, 425 and é i]; postage free. 

Pos!-ciiice orders to be made payable to John White 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

“ " NEW PATENT. ' 

LASTIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

wa € for VAKICOSE VELNS, and all cases oi 

WEAK NESSand S WELLINGot the LEGS, SPRAINS 

ey ure porous, Ligit in texture, aud inexpensive, 

draw on like an ordinary Price 
7s 6d, lus, and Los each ; postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





stocking. 


postage free, | 


No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's | 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed, Pro- | 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


[88UBaNcE AGAINS? ACCIDENTS | 
by LAND and SEA. 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- | 

WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS ASSURANCE | 


Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 
Particulars on application. 
Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 


Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 
| CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5$ per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per ceat. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.0. 


PAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1507. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
| Premiums. £355,515 


| luvested Funds £3,276,395 
| Luterest and Vivideuds (being £4 83 per cent.) £137,731 
| Furtuer Securiry.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than # Million and a-half. 

Expenses of Management uader 3 per cent, 
{ 
‘ 





EBEN LURES at d, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
E 





| - 
| 











A Division of Protits will be made after June 30 next, 
GLOKGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of | _ 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT 8 INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, ining Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold yey Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and ‘ected; Insurances ; is and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, ible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


’ 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banke— 
United Kingdom and, Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund 
siabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
cield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
rice 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6a, 


— 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EO, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 
The MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 

Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 

Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, bey et 

—— _ Foreign Bonds, Amorican and Colontal 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O, 





Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pike, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Ohambera, 

Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colontal Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 

able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now Poaay, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON'’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 ‘to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINOTON, 44 Threadaecedie 
Street, London, E.C. 


WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
WFZWRITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price Is. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leadi 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock aud Share Dealer, 
Pinuer’s Hall, Olid Broad Street, E.0. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
cm Special information upon all British and Foreign 
nes, 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
~ BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL O#ARTSR, 1847, 
| Ry to pe of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Austalin. Drafts aogotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oftices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





M 





| 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONB out 
of every 12 Policyhoiders becoming a claiaimat BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Statious, to the Local Agents, or at the Oiices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETY’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. Turd EDITION, 8vo, 15s. 
“ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and is 
eminently readable."—Daily News. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 


Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 2Is. 

“Lord William Lennox relates what he has seen and 
done in so pleasant a manner as to make hundreds of 
readers wish that they could have the chances of 
similar excitement and enjoyments which he has had. 
To every Englishman who has a propensity for sport 
these volumes will afford abundant hints for their own 
guidance.” — Messenger’. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols. 


Hope Deferred. By Hliza F. 


OLLARD. 3 vols. 
“We have read few stories lately, certainly none 
rofessing to treat of female character, which have 
eft upon us so pleasing an impression.” —A/henwum., 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“ The work of a very clever writer and an original 
thinker, Some of his portraits are first-rate."—John Bull. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 
KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 
“ A charming, fresh, cheery novel.” —Spectator. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols. 
“A book that is delightful to read.” — Post. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY, 3 vols. [Afay 10. 





The NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK for SCHOOLS 
and FAMILIES. 


Cloth 8yo, 5s. This day. 


THICS: for UNDENOMINA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Wilhelm Fricke, with his permission 
and assistance, and adapted to the use of English 
Schools and Families. By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS 
and JosepH HATTON (Editor School Board Chronicle.) 
*,* CounT MOLTKE TO THE AUTHOR.—* Without 
any doubt your book will prove rich in blessings for 
national education generally.” 
GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all booksellers. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SATAN, 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 
WItiiaMs and NoraGAreE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Londen; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 1s. 


EV. JAMES MARTINEAU. The 
Place of Mind in Nature, and Intuition In Man. 
A Lecture. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Strect, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price Is. 
CIENCE and FAITH: a Discourse. 


By GEorGE BEAUMONT. Preached before the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
WILLIAMS and NorGarE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. Liverpool: Henry YOuNG. 





Ninth Edition, Revised and Eularged, crown Svo, Is; 
by post, 1s 1d. 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ApAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

London: J.and A.CHURCHILL., Harrogate: THOMAS 

HOLLINS, 


Second Edition, 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 

ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lionet 

_F BEALE, F.R.S. The Nature of Contagious 
Poisons; and on the Treatment of the Feverish State. 


London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 
Philadelphia: LinpsaY and BLAKISTON. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to iliustrate “ Lyell's 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas ; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 


J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 | 


Strand, W.O. 


: | 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 


logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


Elements of | 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY and ANTI- 


QUITIES. With Maps and Plans. A Companion 
to the “New Introduction to the Study of the 
By the Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D. Demy 


Bible.” 1 
[Just out. 


8vo, 6s 6d, cloth boards. 


BEDE’S CHARITY. By the Author of 
“ Jessica's First Prayer.” Engravings by EpwArp 
WuymMper. Crown 8vo. 4s, extra boards, gilt 
edges. (Just out, 


The WORKS of JOHN HOWE. Complete 
in Six Volumes. Edited by Professor HENRY 
Rogers. Library Edition, 8vo, 5s each vol., well 
bound in cloth. 


Vol. 1.—The Blessedness of the Righteous—The 
Vanity of this Mortal Life—Man's Creation in a Holy 
but Mutable State. 

Vol. 2.—A Treatise on Delighting in God—The Re- 
deemer's Tears wept over Lost Souls—The Redeemer's 
Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Vol. 3.—The Living Temple: or,a Good Man is the 
Temple of God. 

Vol. 4.—Self-Dedication—On Yielding Yourselves 
unto God—Of the Immoderate Desire of Foreknowing 
Things to Come—Union among Protestants—Carnality 
of Religious Contention, &c. 

Vol. 5.—Treatises on Divine Prescience, and on the 
Trinity—Discourses, &c, 

Vol. 6.—Funeral Sermons—Spademan's Funeral 
Sei mon for Howe—and Index. 


Also, uniform with the above. 


The LIFE and CHARACTER of JOHN 
HOWE. With an Analysis of his Writings. By 
Professor HENRY Rogers. 8vo. Portrait. 6s, 
cloth boards. 


WHAT the FIRST BISHOPS of ROME 


TAUGHT. The Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians, with an Introduction and Notes. 
The Translation by B. HARRIS COWPER. 8yo, ls, 
in cover. 


The BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. 


With Appendix. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. 8vo Edition, 
4s, cloth boards. 


The EXODUS of ISRAEL; its Difficulties 
Examined and its Truth Confirmed, with a Reply 
to Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. 8. Braks, 
M.A. 8vo Edition, 7s, cloth boards ; 93, half bound. 
12mo Edition, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


WHEN WERE 0UR GOSPELS WRITTEN? 


An Argument by CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF. 
With a Narrative of the Discovery of the Sinaitic 
Manuscript. 8vo, 1s, in cover. 


GOD'S WORD WRITTEN : the Doctrine of 


the Inspiration of Holy Scripture Explained and 
Enforced. By the Rev. E. GArBerr, M.A., Author 
of “ Religion in Daily Life,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
cloth boards. 


London: ReLigious Tract Socrety, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New Song. 
Words by T. OLIPHANT. Music by BrinLey 

RIcHARDS. “A welcome addition to the melodies of 
Wales. Both words and music will be acceptable to 
all classes—will be welcomed both in and out of the 
Principality."—Vide Cambrian. “It will meet with 
extensive favour.”—Sunday Times. “The poetry is 
very touching, and the melody equal to anything Mr. 
Richards has ever written.” 3s; post free at half- 
price. 

EETHOVEN'’S SIX FAVOURITE 

WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. Edited and 

fingered by Geo. F. West. 33; free by post for 18 
stamps each. 
M OZART’S FAVOURITE WALTZES 
L Nos. 1, 2, and 3, carefully and effectively 
arranged by GEO. F. WEsT. 3s each; post free at 
half-price. 
\ USICAL BOX.—A Sensational 
i Caprice for the Piano (No. 1). Composed by I. 
LIEBICH. 4s; free by post for 24 stamps. Always 
encored. Also by the same composer, “ Les Uloches 
du Tyrol.” 38; post free, 18 stamps. 





Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING, 


“ The practice is such as may be adopted by 
e. ye , — y any 
hospital physician in London.”"—Medical 7i, 
—— edical Times and 
“ As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way sur ‘ 
in England.”—7he Edinburgh Medical fae — 
London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W, 





NEW WORK on RUSSIA. 

VAN at HOME;; or, Pictures of Russian 

Life. By Hersert BARRY, Author of « Russia, 

in 1870,” &c. With numerous original Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. See Athenwum Review, April 27, 

London: The PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 

7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. : 





NEW POEM by Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS, 
TMHE BRITISH BIRDS; a Communica. 


tion from the “Ghost of Aristophanes.” Post 
4to, pp. 76, price 5s. 

“When Mr. Mortimer Collins is tired of writing 
novels, we hope he will give us another volume of 
verse.” —The 7imes on the “Inn of Strange Meetings,” 
March 30, 1872. 

London: The PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 


C 


7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


paged EARRAGHAIDHIELL, 
ARGYLLSHIRE SEAWEED. By the Right 
Rev. ALEXANDER EwinG, LL.D, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSS, Publisher to the 
University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
are ee MAGAZINE, 
MAY, 1872. No. DOLXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Frencu Home Lirs.—No., VI. Language, 
A True Rerormer.—Part ILL 
Cuurch RerorM. 
Tue MAID OF Sker.—Part X. 
THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
STATESMEN IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
W. Buackwoop & Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 





Just published, price 5s. 








for 


HAMBERS'S JOURNAL— 
4ist YEAR. 
ConTENTS of MAY Part.—Price 71. 
A FRENCH CLAIMANT. 
Forest Lire tN CENTRAL INDIA, 
DANGER FXOM LIGHTNING. 
THE LITTLE ORPHANAGE, 
PREPARING FOR THE END. 
TIMUR THE TARTAR AT HOME, 
DRAWING-ROOM GAMES. 
A CuRIOUS GRAVEYARD, 
My N&IGHBOUR. 
PARENTAL SAGACITY OF THE SWALLOW. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
FOUR PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters XX VIL, XXXIV. ofan entirely Origina} 
Tale, entitled A GOLDEN SORROW. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 


RT; Pictorial and Industrial, 
Lt MAY, contains the following 
HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
. THE MADONNA DELLA Sg&DIA. Ruaflaelle. 

Engraving by Mandel. 

Corpova. From the Painting by Profes 

Bossuet. 

“ REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 

Victor Pellegrin. 

AN OLD WOMAN WITH A TULIP. 
ing by J. G. Wille. 
5. THe Brook. From the Painting by B. W. Leader. 
6. SPECIMENS OF JEWELLERY IN THK INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

With Contributions by Charles Burton, J. Forbes 
Robertson, G. W. Yapp, &c., and coutinuation of Mr. 
Conder’s Treatise on the Symmetry of the HumanForm., 

Monthly, Price Half-a-Crowa. 


SAMP3ON LOW and Co., 183 Fleet Street. 





In Two Chapters, 








for 





Fro 


From the Painting 
From the Engrav- 


NEW MAGAZINE, MOoNTULY, price ls. 
MHE HAWLHORN; a Magazine of 
Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER:— 
The Aim of Goldwin Smith—Departed, not Dead; 
Part II.—By the Sea in a Northern Land—The Dream 





EST (GEO. F.) aCATALOGUE of | 
all his elegant aud most useful Piano Music | 
(carefully fingered) gratis and post free. All pianists | 
should consult this Catalogue.—London: Sole Pub- 
lishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co. ° 
LL SHEET MUSIC, including the} 
LA Publications of all the Trade, promptly forwarded 
by post at half the marked price.—Payments received 
in postage stamps. | 
London: RoBert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. | 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Mr. | 

ay George Buckland’s New Masical Version of | 

“The Sleeping Beauty.” Beautiful scenery and dis- 
solving views. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Natural 
| ) agic, by Mr. King. Lecture 1. Curiosities of 
| Optical Science. Brilliant Experiments, with new | 
| Mystical Sketch and startling illusions. | 


| (Sener nena ate A 
YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Mr. King’s | 

New Lecture on Mont Cenis. The African 
Twice 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Conjuror, and a thousand other Amusements. 
daily, 12and7, Admission ls, 








of a Rambler; Part Il.—Sensational Literature— 
Clouds and Sunshine—A Legend of Rome—Sketches 
in New Zealand—Reviews: Whymper's Scrambles 
among the Alps— Notices of Books—Humorous Notes. 
London: R. WASHBOURNS, 184 Paternoster Row. 





NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
JPLORIST and POMOLOGIST: 8 


Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains:— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of tue best New Fruits 
and Fiowers; Usefal Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”"—Hereford Journal. “ Well got up.”"—Liverpoot 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion."—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 





“PT ES ETATS UNIS d@’EUROPE,” the 

4 Organ of the International League of Peace 
and Liberty, published weekly, price Twopence. The 
two First Numbers now ready. Annual subscription, 
including postage, lls 2d; for six months, 5s 10d; 
received by J. Horne, newsagent, 19 Leicester Square, 
London, who has single numbers on sale. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, 


DIARIES and LETTERS of Sir GEORGE 


JACKSON, K.C.H. From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 
Edited by Lady JACKSON 
From the QUARTERLY REVIEW, for April, 1872. 
“Sir George Jackson drew pen-and-ink sketches of the Royal and illustrious per- 
sonages with whom he was mixed up; he narrated the progress of negotiations ; he 
repeated the current anecdotes; he described the passing manners, morals, and 
fashions; he fixed the Cynthias of the minute; and future historians will turn to 
him, as we now turn to Pepys, for the traits and touches which constitute the charm 
hi ” ; 
= 7 From the SATURDAY REVIEW, for April 27, 1872. 
“There are few keener or more pleasant observers than the diplomatist who 
knows how to be something more than a diplomatist, and it was the fortune of Sir 
George Jackson to have rather notable people and events to observe. From the 
first entry in his diary we see the same shrewd, genial observer, with his eyes kept 
well about him, and an amusing dash of self-confidence, which shows itself in the 
rapid judgment he passes on the statesmen around him. His sense of humour 
found ample scope in the Paris of the Consulate, and in the strangely incongruous 
elements which made up its social life...... He is happy in the shrewd observations 
which fill the pages of his Spanish diary, and in his piquant sketch of Mr. Frere and 


Lady Holland. 
From the ATHEN ZUM, for April 20, 1872. 


“ When we follow Sir George Jackson through the years 1806-1809, to Germany 
and Spain, we are in the midst of the pomp and horror of war; we are elbowed by 
plotters and intriguers ; we are hurried away, now by sea now by land, and we live 
through a history of nearly three-score years ago as if we belonged to it. We feel 
both the glories and the sorrows of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. The history 
of our own armies sent to drive the French out of the Spanish Peninsula is excel- 
lently told, down to the hard-fought day of Talavera......... Full as these volumes 
are, however, of the political and military history of the times, they abound also in 
gossip, which, generally speaking, is of the best quality. We close the volumes 
with regret, but we cannot do so without repeating our thanks to Lady Jackson for 
this fitting monument to the memory of her late husband.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HeR MAJESTY. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. A Novel. By 


RxopA BRovGHTON, Author of “ Red as a Rose is She " and “Cometh up as a 


Flower.” 
RicuarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





On Tuesday next, in demy 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, 18s. 


NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY: a 


Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By GeorGe BADEN- 


POWELL, 
Ricuarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlingten Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. By Ruopa 


BRovuGHTON. 3 vols. 


MICHAEL TRESIDDER: a Cornish Tale. 


vols. crown 8yo. 


BRANKSOME DENE: By Huecu Mutuenevux 


WALMSLEY, 3 vols. 


POOR MISS FINCH: 


2 vols, 


The STORY of a SHOWER: By Anna H. 


Davey, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 2 vols. 








9 


By Wikre Cot.iys. 


~™ "RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at auy date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 


New EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY 


Edited by Joun Moruey. 
CONTENTS. 

Sicity. By J. W. Probyn. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RoussEAU ON EUROPEAN THOUGHT. By the Edi 
FROM AGRAM TO ZAna. IL By Arthur J. Patterson, ’ mens 
Some NEW ASPECTs OF THE LAND QUESTION. By J. Macdonnel, 
ey oe Scu i. (Conclusion.) By Karl Hillebrand. 

HE Eustace DIAMONDS. Chaps. XLI. to XLIV. By Anthony Trollope. 
Some Criricat Notices, By Sidney Colvin. af ’ - 


The ELEVENTH EDITION of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Jons 


Forster. Vol, L., 1812-42. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other I lustrations, 


price 12s. 
The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 
Demy 8vo, with a Map and Coloured Illustrations, 


the late Captain Forsyrus. 
[Now ready. 


price 18s. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By 
WILLIAM Nassau MOLESworTH. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, price lis, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia, Lady Sweetapple. By George Webseé Dasent, D.C.L., Author 





of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. [This day. 
CLOTH of FRIEZE. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 
(This day. 


ETHEL MILDMAY’S FOLLIES. 


Author of “ Petite’s Romance.” 3 vols. 


BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Sreexe. 
A CAST of the DICE. 


1 vol. 


By the 


3 vols, 
By Jutian WaAureErRs. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In the press, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.RS,, &., 


eutitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, “‘ the Hamad Stones,” &. 2 vols. 8¥o. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorcr Aveusrus Sana, 


Author of “My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[/n a few days, 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yvo. (Ready this day. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAM AS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry Spicer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 





By ALEXANDER 





The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “ Can You Forgive Her?” &. 


[Ready this day. 
UNDER the RED DRAGON: 


By James Grant, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Now ready, 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 


KinGsLey, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 3 vols, 


[ Vow ready, 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEA CULPA.” 


A GOOD MATCH. | 
By AMELIA GERRIER, Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [Vert week. 
HENRY S&S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





| 

Imperial 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 3s 6d. | 

TDY ‘9 x wr | 

LABOURERS’ COTTAGES: 

Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, with Plans for Improving | 

the Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. | 

By JOHN BIRCH, Architect, | 

Author of “ Designs for Dwellings of the Labouring Classes,” to which was 

awarded the Meda! and Premium of the Society of Arts, 

“Mr. Birch’s internal arrangements are generally excellent. We can commend 

the book as calculated to serve its purpose.” —Athenxum, 
London: EpWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


** Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. (Yow ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 
Author of * Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Vow ready, 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —A (henvum. 


Rogert Sr. Joun Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 


‘The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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In 1 yol., price 3s 6d, the FOURTH EDITION of 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





POPULAR EDITION OF MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


PART IV. (crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d), containing 


THE TALES OF “THE LADY OF THE LAND,” “ THE SON OF CRSUS,"” “ THE WATCHING 
OF THE FALOON,” “ PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE,” and “ OGIER THE DANE.” 


Now ready, free by post for 42 stamps. 


London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





On the 18th May, in 1 vol. crown S8vo. 


THE ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 


By W.R. GREG, 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, crown Syo, pp. 552, handsomely bound in clot), price 14s. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF 


By WINWOOD READE. 
TRUBNER and C9., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


MAN. 


London: 








Now ready, crown 8y0, pp. viii.-246, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


EREWHON; or, Over the Range. 


“The author of ‘Erewhon' for one has certainly not inherited the powers of John Bunyan.” —ithenwum. 

* A very remarkable book.”—/Pal? Mall Gazette. 

“A book full of quaint and curious conceits entitled ‘Erewhon’ will well repay its readers.”"—Daily News. 

“ Tt is obvious that we have amongst us a satirist of very remarkable literary power, as well as of a very 
cynical turn of mind Since the days of Swift nothing has been written abler in its peculiar way, and certainly 
nothing more thoroughly bitter and contemptuous in its drift, than the little book called * Erewhon, or Over 
the Range.’ "—Spectator. 

“ We shall not do the book the injustice of taking any more plums fromit. It deserves a careful reading, 
and will probably find its way where a more sermon-like book would only repel.” —Zraminer, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, two vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
The LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By the late Major-General 
Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.0.B., K.C.S.1.; and HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq., C.B. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, two vols. crown S8vo, 12s. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Prose and Verse. 


HOLME LEE, Author of * The Beautifal Miss Barrington,” “ Kathie Brand,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


Just published, price Oue Shilling. 


CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. Three Letters on the American 


Doctrine. By SAXE BRIT. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography. Two Volumes. 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By 





15 Waterloo Place. 





[Next week, 


1 vol. 











PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreer, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call | 
J! attention to their TRON COTTAGE PiANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty, 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 


The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiariti various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are apeeany | invited to ix mapest st these Pianos. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, war Fase eal 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SuiRts: 6 for 4s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 503 (modium) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA SHIRTINGS. 


YOUNGER AND 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 
Ss a SIS TINGUL INVIGORATING AND REFRES'IING PROPERTIES 


STINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 





23 Of 








| 


; 6 for 63s (best quality), | 


GAUZE 








Ww M. 


POS 


Cc 0s, 


AND ARE 


ng, Refreshing, and Nourishing | 
as other Brands are frequently substituted. | 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. | 


Spark! 
Observe Trade 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


MAPKs. 


LONDON Sroags: 


To be had of the principal Retailer 
BReWeRies: EDINBURGH. 


rs 


| 
| 
| 


is 
STRAHAN AND CO.’S RECENT BOOKS. 





The LIBRARY EDITION 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
— Vols. I., IL, and IIL. 
each, 


of the 
D.C.L., Post 
Post 8¥0, 10s 6d, 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By B 


TAINE, D.C.L., Oxon, &c. Translate 

nee, with an Introduction by the aby b: = 
eprinted with Additions from the 

Third Edition. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. = Nee. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, By 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. With Iilustrati 
8vo, 10s 6d. ‘e Pi 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGI. 


NATION; being a Collection of Poetical and 
other Works. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Ten 
Pocket Volumes in neat Case, £2 2s. 

The REIGN of LAW. By the 


DUKE of ARGYLL. 


People's Edition. iy Cloth, 
2s 6d. 


/LORD BANTAM. 


of “Ginx's Baby.” 


By the Author 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


SAINT ABE and his SEVEN 
WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. Third and 
enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Second Series, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. 


VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Spey, 


Author of “ True of Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy 


of Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Third 
and enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the 


Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. Post Svo, 12s. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 
of the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Pre- 
sent Crisis in the Church of Englamdy 
G. A. Jacos, D.D., late Head 
Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 


MEMORIALS of AG 


BETH JONES. By her SIsTeR, 
Edition. With Portrait. Crowe 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of 


PRAYER for the DEPARTED. With copious 
Notes and Appendices, By the Rey. F. G. Lrs, 
D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora 


GREENWELL. Small 8vyo, 3s 6d. 








| 


|'TAPPY’S 


SUNDAYS ABROAD. By Tuouss 


Gutuxikz, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


|PASSAGES from the FRENCH 
and ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


CHICKS and 
between NATURE and HUMAN 
By Mrs. Gzeor¢s Cuppies. With 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS 


MAN: Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, 
Melbourne and London. By BENJAMIN GREGORY. 
With a Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8v0, 68 


| FLOWERS and GARDENS: Notes 
on Plant Beauty. By ForBges WATSON, M.B.C.S. 
Crown 8yo0, 5s, 


LONDON LYRICS. 


RICK LOCKER. Fifth Edition. 


other 
LINKS 

NATURE. 
Illustrations. 


By Frepe- 


Small 8vo, 6s. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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MR. STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
ONTAINING THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF UPWARDS OF 20,000 TEACHERS, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 9. 


@ TEACHERS’ LIST: Edited by Phillip Bevans, 


Esq., F.BGS., F.G.S., &., and Dedicated by Permission to Sir Francis R. 
SANDFORD, C.B., LL.D., Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 
Containing a Calendar of all Executive and Examining Bodies; Universities, 
General and Special Colleges ; Public, Proprietary, and Middle-Class Schools ; 
Denominational Colleges and Schools; Principal Private Schools ; Education of 
Women, Training Colleges, &c., together with « complete Alphabetical 
Directory of all Qualified and Certificated Teachers, and a List of School 
Boards throughout the Kingdom. 

“We thankfully welcome such a contribution towards the registration of 
qualified teachers as the admirable ‘ Teachers’ List,’ the publication of which will 
mark an epoch in the history of English education...... The list of elementary 
teachers is a marvel of completeness, and will be found invaluable to school 
managers, school boards, secretaries of educational societies or clubs, schoo] pub- 
lishers, and training colleges......We have tested the list in many scores of places 
without finding a single inaccuracy. The list of certifled teachers gives not only the 
names of the teachers, but their present schools, the colleges in which they were 
trained, and the years in which they obtained their certificates. Here, again, with 
a wide professional acquaintance with the careers of elementary teachers, we have 
found the greatest accuracy...... In short, the ‘Teachers’ List’ is a complete educa- 
tional directory.”"—7'he Schoolmaster. 

“A test examination enables us to speak with confidence of its accuracy in all 
that it professes, which is much." —The Guardian. 

“The plan on which the work has been drawn up is excellent. It is evident that 
considerable care has been taken in the compilatign.”—Zducational Times. 





















SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, with frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 


An AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE: or, the Settler 


and the Savage in Western Australia. By Mrs. EDWARD MILLETT. 


“The main interest of the book centres in the quaint life of the cultivated 
authoress and her husband in a region sc far off and strange; in their picturesque, 
, wooden house, open almost night and day, and their lovely climate and 
; in their native protégés and volunteer native servants; in their animal 
; in the coming and going of the natives on their strange errands, nocturnal as 
as diurnal; in their necessary makeshift life; in their adventures in the laby- 
of the trackless bush, and their perplexities during floods, and in constant 
gs with the melancholy convict road-parties,—one of the most painful char- 
tics of Swan River life...... We cannot even glance at more than a few points 
in this interesting volume, but strongly recommend our readers to peruse it for 
themselves. The style is so bright and clever, that it will be found a delightful 
book either to ‘ read up ' in the family circle, or for personal perusal.”—Spectator. 

“Gives not only of our natural scenery, but our social relations, a pleasing and 

truthful colouring."—Perth Gazette (Western Australia). 

“Interspersed with all sorts of dotes, ing and g It is pleas- 
ant to follow our gentle guide to the spots whence she gathers her sketches, and 
pleasanter still to hear her tell of the auspices under which they were first penned. 
sree hey are simply sketches of the writer's own experience as a chaplain's wife 
during five years spent in the colony, and as such, we are justified in pronouncing 
the yolume as one of considerable merit. It is decidedly readable, and many por- 

' tions of it are deeply interesting.’"—Perth Inquirer (Western Australia). 













a Adent 








Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A FEW DAYS in BELGIUM and HOLLAND. An 
IDLE BOOK for an IDLE HOUR. By Lady Less, Author of “Dried 
Flowers,” “ Effie’s Tales,” &c. 

NTENTS.— Bruges — Ghent— Antwerp—Bruxelles—Rotterdam—The Hague— 

en—Haarlem—Amasterdam, &c. 











Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


ECIMAL SYSTEM in Numbers, Coins, and 


counts. Especially with reference to the Decimalisation of the Currency 
and Accountancy of the United Kingdom. By Sir JouNn Bownine@, LL.D., late 
Governor of Hong Kong, and her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary and 
Superintendent of Trade in China. 
trated with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings of Coins, Ancient and Modern. 





NEW EDITION, price £2 the Set. Separate plates 1s each. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH 


HISTORY, from the ANCIENT BRITONS to the REIGN of QUEEN 


ditional Plate to illustrate the Reign of Queen Victoria, thus coutinuing the 
Series up to the Present Time. 





Post Svo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


SCHOOL BOYS’ LETTERS: for COPYING and 


DICTATION. 


Size, 58 inches by 50; price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 13s. 


SCHOOL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, forming 


one of STANFORD'S SERIES of WALL Maps. Prepared under the direction of 
the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor. The Topography of this Map is very carefully 


sources, The Natural Features are boldly shown, but in such a way as not to 
interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The Names of Towns are system- 
atically engraved according to population. The Sites of all the Battles of 
historical importance are shown, and the Railways are carefully delineated. 
*,* This Map can alsv be supplied Coloured in River-basins, price 16s. 
Detailed List of the Series, on application. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





(Reprinted from the 1854 Edition.) Ilus- | 


VICTORIA. A Series of Forty Plates, containing Three Hundred and Sixty | 
Illustrations, beautifully Tinted, Designed, and Drawn on Stone. By Sir JOHN | 
GILBERT, President of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With an Ad- | 


reduced from the Ordnance and Admiralty Surveys, and other authentic | 


NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’'S MAGAZINE for MAY. Edited 


by J. A. FRoupDgE, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
IrntsH NATIONALITY. 
ANTOINE Wisretz. By F. Richardson. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS BEARING ON THE WAR.—II. 


Tue BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. Translated by 
Sir John Shaw Lefevre. Chapters 9-10. 


NOVELTIES IN POBTRY AND CRITICISM. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY. By the Chaplain-General. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A WINTER IN BRaziL. By F. W. Longman. 
Kine Eocuarpu's Cuoics. By Aubrey de Vere, 

AMERICAN TRAITS. 

Mazzini. By John Sale Barker. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE relating 


to POLITICAL OCCURRENCES in JUNE and JULY, 1834. By the t 
Hon. E. J. Lirr.eton, First Lord Hatherton. Edited from the Original 
By HENRY R&sys, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MY WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND: Eight 


Years’ Experience in the Colony, with some Account of Polynesian Labour, By 
CHARLES H. EpEN. With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


A COLONIST on the COLONIAL QUESTION. 


By JeHnU MatueEws, of Toronto, Canada. Post 8yo, price és. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on COPYRIGHT 


in OUR COLONIES. By Tuomas LONGMAN. 8vo, price Is. 


YARNDALE; an Unsensational Tale. 


post 8vo, price 24s, 


STRANGE FOLK: a Novel. From the German 


of HERMANN OELSCHLAGER. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Grant. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lord Lyrron. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


POSEIDON, a LINK between SEMITE, 


HAMITE, and ARYAN; an Attempt to Trace the Cultus of the God to ite 
Sources. By Ropert BROWN, Jun., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS 


on ETHICAL, SOCIAL, and OTHER SUBJECTS. Reprinted in part from 
the New Monthly Magazine. By J. R. PRETYMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The OUTLINES of the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
DELINEATED, and brought to the Test of Reason, Scripture, History, and 
Experience. By C. Worpsworrtn, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
of Winchester College. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


| Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
| Foreign Reviews. By HENRY REEVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


8 vols. 


(in a few days. 








‘LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 


| and uniform Library Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 
8vo, with Portrait, price £5 5s. 


‘MANKIND, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. 


' 
By an M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, With 29 Plates and 2 Woodcut Illus- 
trations. 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginning of a Chemical 


Climatology. By R. ANGUS Smiru, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &. With 8 Wood- 


cuts. 8vo, price 24s, 
R. A. 


ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. _ By 


Procronr, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., Author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” &e. 
With 10 Plates and 24 Wood Eugravings. 8vo, price 12s. [Jn a few days. 


nr YTTAT . . “sf 

The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By the same Author. Second Edition, revised; with 10 
Plates (7 coloured) and 106 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, price lis 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated, with the Author's 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and 


[Nearly ready. 


| 
| 
} 


| 
sanction, by Dr. E. ATKINSON, Staff College. 
404 Woodcuts, price 7s 6d. 


| 7 . . 

MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
Part I. Chemical Physics. Fifth Edition, revised, with Additions, by Herpert 
MACLEOD, F.C.S., Professor of Experimeatal Scieuce, Indian Civil Engineering 


| College. 8vo, with 274 Woodcuts, price 15s. 


‘The PEOPLE'S BLUE-BOOK. By Cxarirs 


TENNANT. Fourth Edition, enlarged and brought down to the Present Time ; 
| with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 





| London: LONGMANS, GREEN READER, and DYER, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Monthly, 1s. 


AN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 151, for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. “Caristisa Nort.” Ohaps. X VITI-XXI. . 
2. “Tam ADVANCE OF ScIENCH IN MILITARY ORGANIZATION.” 
Oolonel C. C. Chesney, R.E. 
3. “ CANNING AND Frere in 1825." By A. G. Stapleton. 
4, “Tae LORELEY:” after Heine. 
4. “THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chaps. I. and II. 
6. “Tum STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By William Black, Author of 
“A Daughter of Heth,” &. Chaps. XIIL-XV. 
7. “Aunt ALtaM Partem.” By I. Todhunter. 
8. “ BEL@ian Questions.” By J. H. Fyfe. 
9. “The Ditxs Desats.” By E. H. Knatchbull- Hugessen, M.P. 
30. “Frepgsrick Denison MavuRgics: IN MpmMORIAM.” By Charles Kingsley. 


EXPERIENCES of a DIPLOMATIST; being 
Recollections of Germany, founded on Diaries kept during the years 1840 
to 1870, By JoHN WARD, O.B., late H.M.’s Minister-Resident to the Hanse 

Towns. 870, 10s 6d. (This day. 


MACMILL 


By Lieutenant- 


"THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TION from the EARLIEST TIMES. Lectures by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


DER of the BESIEGED RESIDENT in 


PARIS. By Hunry Lasovcusre. Reprinted from the Daily News, 
with New Letters. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, (This day. 


FS4Ys and LECTURES on POLITICAL 


and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Professor Fawcett, M.P., and MILLICENT 
GARRETT FAWCBTT. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 

CONTENTS: Modern Socialism—The General Aspects of State Interven 
tion—Free Education in its Economic Aspects—Pauperism, Charity, and 
the Poor Law—Regulation of Hours of Labour by the State—What can 
be Done for Agricultural Labourers—Education of Women—Electora] 
Disabilities of Women—Why Women Require the Franchise—The House 
of Lords, &c., &c. 


"THE AUTHORSHIP and HISTORICAL 
SS gu FOURTH GOSPEL, considered in Reference to the 


itself. A Critical Essay. By W. SANDAY, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, (Thi. 


xford. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. is day. 


EPWIN WILKINS FIELD: a Memorial 

Sketch. By Tomas SADLER, Ph.D. With Portrait, and an Address 

delivered by Sir RounDELL PALMER in the Hall of the Incorporated Law 
Society, January 22, 1872. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


PAUL of TARSUS : an Inquiry into the Times 
and the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentles. By A GRADUATE. 8vo, 
10s 6d. (This day. 
“Of the times in which the apostle lived, the society on which he had to act and 
‘by which he was influenced, of the various forms of faith with which he was thrown 
‘in contact, its pictures are exceedingly spirited and striking. The book is one of 
eonsiderable power, and its influence is sure to be felt.” —Nonconformist. 


New Edition, with New Preface, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


and METAPHYSICAL PHILO- 


M SOPHY. By the Rev. F. DL. Maurics, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Ancient Philosophy, and the First to the Thirteenth 
Centuries. Vol. II. The Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution, with 
e@ Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. (This day. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


HE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Professor 
MAURICE. 


SECOND SERIES of 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for FAMILIES and 


SCHOOLS. Joshua to Solomon. By C. M. Yonex, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d. (First Series, 
1s 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d.) (This day. 


"THE LIFE and TIMES of CONRAD the 


SQUIRREL. By the Author of “ Wandering Willie,” “ Effie’s Friends,” 


&c, Orown Syo, with Frontispiece by R. Farren, 3s 6d. [This day. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece by R. Farren. 


PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the WEST 


of ENGLAND. By Margaret E. POOLE. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


New and Cheaper Edition, extra feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. . 


STREETS and LANES of a CITY; being the 


Reminiscences of AMY DUTTON. With Preface by the Bishop of SALISBURY. 
(This day. 


HE VICTORY that OVERCOMETH the 


WORLD. A Sermon Preached at Cambridge on the Sunday after the death 


of the Rey. F.D, Maurice. By H.R. Luarp, M.A. 8yo,1s. [This day. 


, 


Mrs. WEBSTER'S NEW POEM. 


THE AUSPICIOUS DAY : a Dramatic Poem, 


By AuGusTA WEBSTER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 53. (This day, 
By the same Author. 
PORTRAITS. Second Edition,] PROMETHEUS BOUND’ of 


extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra 


feap. 8vo, 58. 


JESCHYLUS, Literally Translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8yo, 
price 3s 6d. 
MEDEA of EURIPIDES, Literal 
A WOMAN SOLD, and other Translated into ie —_ 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“Mrs. Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness—her taste is perfect, 
She is also the t tor of ‘Pr heus ' and * Medea,’ and her versions have won 
universal praise from all who are capable of forming an opinion...... If she only re- 
mains true to herself she will most assuredly take a higher rank asa poet than any 
woman has yet done.” — Westminster Review. 





WORKS ON BOTANY. 
(THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, O.B., F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“It is certainly the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that 
has yet one. Dr. Hooker has shown his characteristic industry and 
ability in the care and skill which he has thrown into the characters of the 
plants. These are to a great extent original, and are admirable for their 
combination of clearness, brevity, and completeness."—/Pali Mali Gazette, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY, 


By DANIEL OLIvsn, F.B.S., Keeper of the Herbarium and ery the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany in University College’ 
London. Twelth Thousand, 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s 64. 
“We know of no work so well suited to direct the botanical bey 
efforts as that of Professor Oliver's, who with views so practical, and with 
te knowledge too, can write so accurately and clearly."—Natural llistory 
veview. 


FiRst BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. By 


the same Author. Globe 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 
Elegantly bound in extra cloth, with gilt side, back, and edges, each I acme 4a 64, 


Also in plain cloth, at 3s 6d, and in variety of calf an 
morocco bindings at moderate prices. 


The Saturday Review says:—“The Globe Editions are admirable for their 
scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their compendious form, and 
their cheapness.” 


The following are now ready:— 


QHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Glossary. Edited by W. G. Cuark, M.A., and W. Atprs Wright, MA. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR.—SIR THOMAS 


MALORY’S BOOK of KING ARTHUR, and of his NOBLE KNIGHTS 
of the ROUND TABLE. The Edition of Caxton, revised for Modern Use. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by Sir EDwAnD STRACHEY. 


BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS. — The 


POEMS, SONGS, and LETTERS. Edited with Glossarial Index and 
Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. . 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the 


Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by HENRY KINGSLBY. 


Qcorrs POETICAL WORKS. With 


Biographical and Critical Essay by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


(FZ OLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


With Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. 


PENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, 


with Glossary, by R. Morzis, and Memoir by J. W. Hauzs. 


POPES POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 


Notes and Introductory Memoir, by Professor WARD. 


DEYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with a Revised Text and Notes, by W. D. CurisTi£, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


(OWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with Notes and Biographical Introduction, by W. BENHAM, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in Queen's College, London. 


VIRGIL'S WORKS rendered into ENGLISH 


PROSE, with Introductions, Notes, Analysis, &c. By JAuss LONSDALB, 





M.A., and SAMUEL Leg, M.A, 





MACMILLAN 


AND CO., LONDON. 
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